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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Ricuarp C, Hottetet’s report on the Khrushchev-Bulganin 
pilgrimage to Yugoslavia (see page 7) arrived in our New 
York office less than twelve hours before we went to press. 
Considering that our Pennsylvania printing plant is several 
hours away by any normal means of transpor- 
tation, Hottelet’s cable involved both our editors 
and our printers in considerable extra effort. 
The cable itself involved costs well beyond 
our usual means. But we thought all these 
extraordinary measures justified for several 
reasons. First, we didn’t want to let so important 
an event as the Belgrade conference go by with- 
out comment. Second, we believed such an 
unusual and paradoxical event required cover- 
age on the spot, rather than interpretation from 
across the ocean. Third, we were unusually 
fortunate in that Dick Hottelet was already in 
Belgrade, covering the Communist capers for 
CBS. There are few observers anywhere we 








been covering Western and Central Europe since 1937, }y 
he had spent seven months in postwar Moscow, unique for 
a New LEApER writer. 

Hottelet started out with the United Press, covering the 
Czech crisis, the Munich Pact. and the Naz 
invasions of Poland, Belgium and France, Ih 
March 1941, he was arrested by the Nazis for 
“espionage” and spent four months in solitary 
confinement in Hitler’s Germany. After being 
exchanged for a German correspondent held by 
the U.S., he served the Office of War Informa. 
tion in London, North Africa and Italy before 
joining CBS as a war correspondent in France 
and Germany. He arrived in Berlin 48 hours 
after its capture by the Red Army, covered 
the Potsdam Conference, and delivered the first 
postwar broadcast to America from Warsaw in 
September 1945. During his sojourn in Moscow. 
in 1946. he was given an exclusive and unusual- 


trust more. HOTTELET ly frank interview by Maxim Litvinov. which 


Correspondent Hottelet has been writing for 
Tue New Leaver from Bonn for only a year, but his as- 
sociation with this magazine dates back much farther. He 
became a New Leaper reader early in his journalistic 
career, and, as he criss-crossed the European continent, we 
would receive occasional notes of appreciation and en- 
couragement. But somehow, inhibitions on both sides pre- 
vented a working arrangement: Hottelet seemed to think 
we already had enough good correspondents: we thought 
his CBS duties would keep him too busy. Finally, last year, 
the match was made, and by that time, we were acquiring 
a correspondent as experienced as any. Not only had he 





he published after Litvinov’s death. Since he 
left Moscow, he has spent most of his time in Western 
Germany, with a few brief stints back in the United States. 
An old hand at big international conferences (he covered 
last year’s Berlin parley, as well as Munich and Potsdam). 
he was assigned by CBS to report on the Belgrade meeting. 
Hottelet’s report reached us in “cablese.” an unusual 
language designed to save editors money and to bilk the 
telegraph companies. who charge by the word. This language 
includes such unlikely words as “WELLS” (which means “as 
well as”), “LEASTLY” (“at least”) and “soonest” (“as 
soon as possible”). But that’s another story. 
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) Big Four parley hopes, Labor's disunity and poor organization 


helped Conservatives win Parliamentary election 


Wry BRITAIN 
BACKED EDEN 


By G. L. Arnold 


LonDON 
DULL CAMPAIGN having resulted 
A in the expected Conservative 
victory, British public interest is 
shifting to the question: What use 
will the Tory Government make of 
its popular mandate at the forthcom- 
ing four-power conference? 

Since Moscow’s and Washington’s 
sudden readiness to talk peace was 
itself a major factor in assisting the 
Conservatives to win a majority, it is 
generally assumed that Prime Minis- 
ter Eden and Foreign Secretary Mac- 
millan will try to keep the initiative 
in arranging a postwar settlement. 
Any reversion to cold-war conditions 
would be a heavy blow, possibly a 
fatal one, to Conservative hopes of 
governing Britain beyond the next 
election. These hopes are, anyhow, 
none too securely founded—a fact 
better appreciated by the Conserva- 
tive leaders than by their self-satis- 
fied followers. 

Having helped them to win, Wash- 
ington (as the Tories see it) is now 
under a moral obligation to bolster 
Eden’s prestige by helping to make 
the four-power conference a success. 
That is the Tory answer to those 
cynics, prominent in both political 
parties, who throughout the cam- 
paign, discounted Eden’s and Dulles’s 
speeches as tactical moves. If, as Prav- 
da’s recent outbursts suggest, it shares 
this appraisal, there’s a surprise in 
store for the Soviets. They will shortly 
discover that the British Tories can- 
not afford to let the conference fail. 
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This is not to say that the four- 
power meeting figured prominently 
in the major campaign speeches. If 
the Conservatives deliberately kept 
Churchill hidden from view, they did 
so partly to let Eden at last benefit 
from a decent share of the limelight, 
but also because they feared that 
Churchill would make too much of 
the coming talks—whose success, 
after all, cannot be guaranteed. But 
the certainty of “peace talks” ran all 
through the campaign and was ener- 
getically exploited by the popular 
press on both sides, each party claim- 
ing to be the ideal instrument of 
world pacification. 

In this context, it is immaterial 
that some Laborites, not all of them 
Bevanites, added their gloss by 
charging that neither the Tories nor 
their Republican friends were seri- 
ous about the conference. Halfway 
through the campaign, this became 
a Bevanite standby, but the first shot 
was actually fired by Woodrow 
Wyatt, who stands on Labor’s Right. 
While Sir Hartley Shawcross, the 
presumptive Foreign Secretary in 
a Labor government, scientifically 
strangled himself with his old school 
tie, the cry of perfidy was taken up 
by some of his friends as well as 
the left-wingers. Eventually, Bevan 
was able to express an almost unani- 
mous Labor view by describing the 
Tories as “political gigolos” kept in 
office by their American friends. The 
relative truth of these charges mat- 
ters much less than the effect it is 





likely to have on Conservative behav- 
ior in the coming months and years. 

So much for one cause of the 2 
per cent swing from Labor which 
most observers had predicted for 
weeks and which, combined with a 
drop in the total poll, sufficed to give 
victory to the Conservatives. Apart 
from being aided by better organi- 
zation, more money, and bigger 
newspaper support, the Tories also 
benefited from the still-continuing re- 
action against wartime controls and 
rationing, a sour memory with which 
Labor, by a characteristic stroke of 
tactical genius, has managed to iden- 
tify itself in the public mind. 

The famous “swing of the pendu- 
lum” on which Labor organizers 
rested so many hopes is now shown 
to have operated in the Conservatives’ 
favor, despite the fact that they have 








DULLES AND MACMILLAN: 


held office since 1951. The middle- 
class voters are still reacting against 
what they remember of Labor’s post- 
war rule. Working-class solidarity 
is crumbling at the edges, especially 
in the newer suburbs, where some of 
the younger people are drifting to- 
ward Conservatism. 

This trend is amply visible in La- 
bor’s loss of marginal seats which, 
coincidentally, removed from Parlia- 
ment some of the party’s abler rep- 
resentatives, both right and _ left- 
wingers. Since personalities and lo- 
cal issues mean almost nothing in 
British elections, the prevailing 
trend, composed of a lower total poll 
and a slight nationwide swing to the 
Tories, impartially eliminated some 
well-known left-wingers like Geoffrey 
Bing and Michael Foot, along with 
staunch majority followers. Sir Rich- 
ard Acland’s defeat at Gravesend. 
after a campaign solely devoted to 
the hydrogen bomb, demonstrated 
the electorate’s indifference to the 
issue and, incidentally, handed the 
seat to the Conservatives by taking 
votes from the regular Labor candi- 
date. But this was almost the only 
local fight in which the candidate’s 
personality played a_ recognizable 
part. Elsewhere, the swing produced 
results which were foreseeable with 
almost mathematical accuracy. 

It is, of course, this knowledge 





FOUR-POWER CONFERENCE MUST NOT FAIL 


which now dominates the thinking of 
both parties, since an equally moder- 
ate turnover can, and probably will, 
produce a Labor majority next time. 
The remarkable thing, indeed, is that 
Labor, having won a huge Parlia- 
mentary majority in 1945 with only 
45 per cent of the total vote, has not 
yet managed to attract 50 per cent 
of the voters. The party gained 
steadily in every election until 1951 
(except for the panic election of 
1931), but it has lost 1.5 million 
votes since then. About 10 per cent 
of its supporters, apparently, stayed 
home. Labor could conceivably get 





these back, but to do that, it will have 
to improve its organization, which 
creaked badly during this campaign. 
and obtain bigger funds from the 
unions to match the Conservatives’ 
super-streamlined organizing job. 
Since 1945, the Tories have become a 
mass party, with 3 million members 
active on election day, while Labor 
boasts only a million dues-paying 
members apart from the unions. It 
may also be necessary to persuade 
Transport House that a research de- 
partment of six people, drawing the 
princely salary of some $1500, is not 
adequate these days—especially when 
compared to the rival setup at Tory 
headquarters. 

Needless to say, none of this will 
help much unless Labor next time 
offers the country both a_ unified 
leadership and a platform which is 
both popular and realistic in terms 
of Britain’s actual problems. Judg- 
ing from the special election issue 
of the party’s monthly organ, Social- 
ist Commentary, this will not be easy, 
even if one temporarily eliminates 
the Bevanites, who have their own 
economic and political nostrums. A 
comparison of the views of former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh 
Gaitskell with those of the moderate 
wing’s chief theoretician, Professor 
Arthur Lewis, suggests that the next 
few years may profitably be spent 





BEVAN, ATTLEE AND GAITSKELL: POLITICAL WILDERNESS UNTIL... 


The New Leader 




















trying to establish the agreement on 
such issues as taxation of profits, 
state control vs. decentralization. and 
other key questions on which the 
moderates differ among themselves. 

little doubt that last 
week’s defeat will stimulate contro- 


There is 


versy within the Labor party, though 
neither faction can plausibly blame 
the other for having lost the election. 
The Bevanites can point out that 
their leader was on his best behavior, 
except for one or two minor slips, 
and that, anyhow. Churchill and he 
were the only speakers who attracted 
mass audiences and rekindled some 
of the old fervor. The Labor leader- 
ship. having aimed its appeal at the 
family and the consumer, will have 
to explain why this failed, even 
though prices have risen 20 per cent 
since the Tories took office. 

There are rumors that at least 
some of the old party leaders are will- 
ing to draw the consequences and re- 
tire from the scene. But in whose 
favor? Everyone agrees that Bevan 
can’t be the party’s leader, but many 
people would add that Gaitskell can’t, 
either. It may be that the Labor 
party will not emerge from the wil- 
derness until an entirely new group 
of leaders has emerged—men who 
can do for the party what Ernest 
Bevin and Stafford Cripps did for 
an older generation. 


.». NEW LABOR LEADERS EMERGE 
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And some sidelights... 


By G. L. Arnold 


NTIL RECENTLY, Britain has 

been free from racial problems, 
and politicians at least did not have 
to concern themselves with the color 
bar. This is no longer quite true. The 
immigration of some tens of thou- 
sands of West Indian laborers — 
English-speaking but of African des- 
cent—is beginning to make a small 
dent in the average Briton’s indif- 
ference to problems long familiar to 
Americans. A glimpse of this new 
attitude is provided by the follow- 
ing incident, reported to the writer 
Labor MP who 
represents a large industrial constitu- 
ency in North London: 


by a_ well-known 


“1 did not feel I had to worry 
about this election, as I had a ma- 
jority of 10,000 over my Tory oppo- 
nent on the last occasion, but I am 
getting worried about the reaction 
of some of our supporters to the in- 
flux of West Indians. There is a 
housing shortage in our district, and 
these newcomers take up space. Then 
they are crowded together in bad 
quarters, that makes for slum condi- 
tions and annoys the other residents. 

“This question is beginning to take 
precedence over some of the others 
-—the ones you read about in the 
papers. Some weeks ago, I was told 
by my election agent that the local 
leadership of the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union was opposed to my 
candidature, and so I went along to 
talk to them. 

“The feeling against me had been 
due to my _ having voted for 
Germany’s entry into NATO, and for 
Aneurin Bevan’s temporary exclu- 
sion from the Labor Parliamentary 
group. The local union leadership is 
Bevanite, and there are some Com- 
munist elements among the minority 
of active union members; some 
Trotskyists too. You can always 
count on these fellows to attend a 


meeting and then pass resolutions on 
China, Germany, the hydrogen 
bomb and what not. But what hap- 
pened on this occasion was quite 
different. 

“T had been warned there was 
going to be trouble, but before the 
Communists could open fire on me, 
a very right-wing (and rather nar- 
row-minded) Labor man jumped up 
and shouted: ‘What about all those 
Blacks coming to England?’ That 
set them off, and we talked about 
nothing else for an hour.” 

“What did you tell them?” I asked. 

“T gave them the straight Labor 
party line. First, we are opposed 
to racial discrimination. Secondly, 
these immigrants from Jamaica and 
the other West Indian territories are 
British subjects. They are our fel- 
low-citizens, and we cannot prevent 
them from coming to England unless 
we establish a color bar by law. But 
that would have disastrous effects on 
the Commonwealth. If we want to 
hold the Commonwealth together, we 
must stick to the principle of equality 
before the law, so far as immigration 
is concerned. 

“The funny part is that when I 
had finished, the Bevanites were on 
my side—I had taken the kind of 
stand they had to support. And the 
Communists had forgotten to argue 
about German rearmament.” 

It should be added that there are 
only about 30,000 West Indians in 
Britain so far. But another 15,900 
are expected this year, and there is 
beginning to be a movement for 
limiting their entry, though not by 
such crude methods as differentiating 
between white and non-white immi- 
grants. There are also some 30,000 
Pakistanis, largely sailors and port 
workers. For some reason one hears 
less of them; possibly because Mos- 
lems rank higher in the social scale. 





West Indians who come without 
their womenfolk and are at a loss to 
make contact with British girls are 
sometimes victimized by swindle 
agencies who promise to arrange 
“Pakistani” marriage ceremonies for 
them. This is done by assembling the 
trusting bridegroom and the girl 
(who gets a percentage) in a back- 
room. where a meaningless text is 
read out by a self-styled official pro- 
vided by the agency. The _bride- 
groom, who may have been mulcted 
of anything up to £50 ($140), is 
then told that he is married to the 
girl “according to the Pakistani 
rite”; whereupon they spend the 
night together, and the girl decamps 
the following morning. 

Apart from this kind of victimiza- 
tion, the West Indian normally suf- 
fers nothing worse than the usual 
disadvantage of being at the bottom 
of the social pyramid, drawing !ess 
pay than other British workers. and 
living in slum conditions. This does 
not prevent a growing number of 
West Indians from coming to Britain. 
where they are welcomed by the em- 
ployers as model workers and cor- 
dially detested by their work-mates 
as potential occupants of scarce liv- 
ing-space. It is a very normal prob- 
lem by American standards, but new 
to the British. and therefore disturb- 


ing. 


sae of election trends were 
handicapped this year by the 
fact that both wages and prices have 
gone up pretty fast in recent years. 
and not all sections of the popula- 
tion have been. reacting uniformly. 
A more general complication arises 
from the fact that the income scale 
cuts across the social pyramid. ac- 
cording to which a badly-paid book- 
keeper ranks higher (at least in his 
own estimation) than a highly-paid 
miner. It is now possible to discuss 
these matters with some degree of 
exactitude, since Mrs. Barbara Woot- 
ton has recently published a learned 
work (The Social Foundations of 
Wage Policy, Allen & Unwin, Lon- 
don, 15s.) on the subject. 


Mrs. Wootton was launched on her 
investigation by the discovery that 
the cost of upkeep of an elephant in 
the London Zoo had risen since the 
war in almost exact proportion to 
the rise of salaries paid to university 
lecturers such as herself. This stimu- 
lated an inquiry into the determina- 
tion of costs, which led to the ex- 
pected result that a good many wages 
are not determined by _ supply- 
demand. but by social values. The 
following table of incomes based on 
her calculations may be of interest: 


Around £10,000 ($28,000) a year: 
Prime Minister 
Lord Chancellor 
Attorney General 


Around £8,000 ($22,500) : 
Archbishop of Canterbury 
Chairman of nationalized industries 


Around £6,000 ($17,000) : 
Senior Cabinet Ministers 
High Court Judges 
Bishops of London and Oxford 
Deputy Chairman of nationalized 
industries 
Top consultants in the Health Service 


£2,000 to £3,000 .$5,600-8,400) : 
Medical professors in universities 
Civil Service Undersecretaries 
Metropolitan Magistrates 
London Commissioner of Police 
The Dean of St. Paul’s 


Around £1.000 ($2,800) : 
Matron of large hospital 
Prison Governors 
University lecturer of some years’ 
standing 
Member of Parliament 
Male head teacher of a large school 
£650 to £750 ($2,000-2,500) : 
Underground coalminer 
Commercial traveler 
Minor actor in a good year 
Star footballer 
Chef de cuisine in hotel 
Around £500 ($1,400) : 
Average adult male industrial worker 
Responsible female private secretary 
Average parish priest 
Around £350 ($1,000) : 
Female shorthand typist 
West Indian immigrant worker 


There are other classifications as 
well, but this table may offord some 
insight into the British income pyra- 
mid. One must add that taxes here 
are higher than in the U.S. 


T WILL COME as no surprise to 
Americans to hear that poliomye- 


litis research has become a staple 
of conversation here. But the British 
problem at the moment arises not 
from a vaccine shortage but quite 
simply from a monkey shortage. Re- 
search work is currently at a stand- 
still, for lack of monkeys on which 
to experiment. The research labora- 
tories are virtually down to their 
last monkey. and the pharmaceutical 
houses are in a similar plight. Be- 
tween them. they are understood to 
have less than 50 monkeys. 

The odd thing is that this shortage 
seems to have been brought about 
by the Indian Government—speci- 
fically by Mr. Nehru—for political 
reasons. Last March the export of 
monkeys from India was suddenly 
prohibited. The Indian decree is said 
to have been influenced by religious 
scruples among the more conserva- 
tive members of the Congress party. 
and, in part. by Mr. Nehru’s irrita- 
tion over reports that some animals 
shipped to the United States. osten- 
sibly for polio work. had in fact been 
used in atomic tests. 

Since monkeys in India are only 
slightly less sacred than cows. such 
a measure was hound to be popular. 
On the other hand, it means some 
loss of income. It is thought here 
that India’s population of Rhesus 
monkeys is somewhere around half 
a million, so that at a sales price of 
around £7 or 8 here. as against £1] 
in Delhi. the Indian exporter was 
making what. even by Oriental stand- 
ards, must be called a fair profit. 
The trouble is that some of the mer- 
chants were none too scrupulous 
about shipping reject animals—too 
old or too young. sick. or even preg- 
nant—in unsuitable packing cases. 
The result was a high rate of mor- 
tality, consternation among animal 
lovers. and failure on the part of the 
British Medical Research Council to 
obtain an adequate quota of mon- 
keys. The matter is currently being 
thrashed out at a high diplomatic 
level, and there is hope that the 
Indian Government will relent. 
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The Soviet visit to Tito, politically risky to begin with, may 


have been turned into a disaster by Khrushchev's blundering 


Red Chiefs in Belgrade 





BELGRADE 


HEN SOVIET Communist party 
Won Nikita Khrushchev 
bounded off his plane at the Belgrade 
airport on the afternoon of May 26, 
he made a beeline for Marshal Tito, 
pumped his hand like a_ long-lost 
friend, and said “Vse budyet khoro- 
sho”—‘Everything will be all right.” 
Two minutes later, as Tito stood 
stony-faced, Khrushchev nipped this 
promise in the bud with the first 
authentic indication of his real pur- 
pose in coming. 

Until that moment, the whole fan- 
tastic Soviet expedition had been 
subject to avid, fruitless conjecture. 
The spectacle of the top leaders of 
the Kremlin making a humiliating 
pilgrimage to the man they had cast 
out and reviled as “Fascist scum” 
was sufficient to stimulate even the 
most sluggish imagination. 

lainly, the visit was part of a 
larger Soviet strategy. It seemed to 
fit well with such events as the sign- 
ing of the Austrian State Treaty, the 
most recent Soviet disarmament pro- 
posals, and the impending visit to 








Richard C. Hottelet cabled this re- 
port to THE New Leaner as the So- 
viet and Yugoslav Communist chiefs 
embarked on their tour of Yugo- 
slavia after winding up secret talks 
on the isle of Brioni. We expect 
further reports. For more informa- 
tion on the background of this ex- 
clusive cable and of correspondent 
Hottelet, see the “Between Issues” 
column on page 2. 
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By Richard C. Hottelet 





‘FOR TITO TO DISCARD HIS GREATEST ASSETS WOULD BE SHEER INSANITY’ 


Moscow of Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru. Many observers voiced the 
opinion that the Soviets were trying 
to liquidate another political liability 
in preparation for their next major 
diplomatic encounter with the West: 
the meeting of Big Four chiefs of 
state this summer. 

But what precisely did the Soviet 
rulers mean to accomplish by this 
self-abasing trip to Belgrade that 
would outweigh its manifest disad- 
vantages? By acknowledging Tito’s 
victory, the Russians undermined the 
remnants of their own Cominform 
fifth column inside Yugoslavia. By 
recognizing Titoism, they gave their 
own satellite countries staggering 


proof that the nationalist heresy can 
pay handsomely. Furthermore, not 
only have such executed East Euro- 
pean “Titoists” as Lazslo Raijk, 
Traicho Kostov, Rudolf Slansky and 
Wladyslaw Gomula suddenly (albeit 
posthumously) been proven right; 
but their jailers and executioners, 
among them the present Communist 
leaders in the satellites, have been 
proven distressingly wrong. 

Only a great prize could justify the 
risk of so much political credit and 
prestige—a prize like Tito’s return 
to the Soviet bloc. But the Yugoslavs 
had very convincingly ruled out this 
possibility long in advance. Had Tito 
bought his way back into the Comin- 





form in 1948, he would have sealed 
his own destruction, or, at best, re- 
mained just another of Moscow’s cap- 
tive dictators. Independence, plus the 
assistance of the Western world, has 
given him the unique position he 
occupies today between the East and 
West, and has now brought the 
Kremlin chiefs hat in hand to Bel- 
grade. Yugoslavia’s memory of the 
fearsome Soviet pressure to which 
she was subjected and of her own ter- 
rifying isolation after the 1948 
breach is still fresh. For Tito to dis- 
card his greatest assets and to allow 
himself to be bribed or cajoled back 
into the power of the Soviets would 
be sheer insanity—and Tito is gen- 
erally reckoned to be very shrewd. 

Weeks before the Soviet visitors 
arrived here, the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment officially and at considerable 
length proclaimed its active inde- 
pendence of both camps in the cold 
war. Through diplomatic channels, 
meanwhile, they staked out the area 
of their conference with Khrushchev 
and Bulganin. It was formally agreed 
that the Soviets and the Yugoslavs 
would discuss ways of reducing 
world tensions and of normalizing re- 
lations between their two states. 

Marshal Tito, who now prefers the 
title of President, may be considered 
to be honestly interested in consoli- 
dating peace—not only for humani- 
tarian reasons, but because his re- 
gime would be unlikely to survive a 
third world war no matter which side 
won it. The reestablishment of nor- 
mal relations with Russia and the 
satellites would entail certain eco- 
nomic advantages for Yugoslavia. 
and it might also enhance her influ- 
ence in the Balkans. On the higher 
plane of world affairs, successful ef- 
forts to promote understanding 
would elevate Yugoslavia’s interna- 
tional standing as an ice-breaker and 
honest broker between the two camps. 
This would bring not only the direct 
and indirect benefits of a new, peace- 
ful era, but also honors which would 
be immensely satisfying to this proud 
little nation. 

Small wonder, then, that Belgrade 


looked forward to the Soviet-Yugo- 
slav conference with tingling antici- 
pation. Fears that the Russians would 
maneuver them into a compromising 
position hardly disturbed the confi- 
dent Yugoslavs. They felt, first, that 
they were on their home ground. Sec- 
ond, they were the wooed party, not 
the wooers, and could send the Soviet 
delegation packing if it got rough. 
But this very confidence on the 
part of the Yugoslavs raised doubts 
in the minds of foreign observers. 
The Yugoslavs’ vanity and healthy 
ambition gave them a greater uncon- 
scious interest in a “successful” out- 
come of the conference, and it also 
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gave Khrushchev quite an opening. 
When the Soviet delegation arrived 
in Belgrade, both sides were agreed 
that it would be impossible for the 
Soviets to return to Moscow empty- 
handed. They were also agreed that 
Yugoslavia would present the Rus- 
sians with an attractive package con- 
taining their noncommital acceptance 
of such shining principles as non- 
aggression, mutual non-interference 
in internal affairs, and active co- 
existence. 

By stressing the sincerity of the 
Soviet desire for world peace and co- 
operation (which Yugoslav leaders at 
least partially accept), the Soviet 
delegation might have persuaded 


Tito to associate himself with some 
of the more presentable of the Rus- 
sians’ specific, immediate objectives 
—among them disarmament, Euro- 
pean security without hostile blocs, 
and German reunification. It is hard 
to take exception to any of these ob- 
jectives, especially when they are 
vaguely and skilfully phrased. The 
Kremlin would probably pay a fair 
price to be able to confront the Big 
Four conference with the claim that 
its program and intentions had been 
tested and approved by so unbiased 
a judge as Marshal Tito. 

But Khrushchev overplayed his 
hand as soon as he arrived. He spoke 
of the “ties of long, brotherly friend- 
ship linking the two peoples,” and of 
the Soviet Army’s part in the libera- 
tion of Belgrade, “that old Slav city.” 
He dismissed the Kremlin’s years of 
ferocious anti-Tito feuding as the 
work of the late Lavrenti Beria. And 
his main emphasis was on the kin- 
ship between the two Communist sys- 
tems and Communist parties, as well 
as the need for “mutual confidence 
between these parties on the basis of 
the principles of Marxism-Leninism.” 

It is difficult to say whether the 
Yugoslavs were more shocked, sur- 
prised, insulted or amused by this 
naked invitation to throw away all 
the fruits of their independence and 
to make common cause with Moscow. 
But the fact that the Soviet delega- 
tion brought such a proposal and 
supported it in the opening confer- 
ence sessions dispelled many _ illu- 
sions, and generally put the Yugo- 
slavs more on guard. 

What strange combination of ig- 
norance, arrogance and necessity im- 
pelled the Kremlin to make so ham- 
handed an overture may never be 
known. But once it had been made. 
it was clear that Khrushchev had 
fumbled Moscow’s best chance at 
these meetings—fumbled it beyond 
the power of all pious communiques 
and propaganda to retrieve. The 
consequences for Soviet tactics gen- 
erally, for the satellite nations and, 
perhaps, for Khrushchev _ himself, 
may be interesting to watch. 
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vision front. The use of color is 
really on the way. The Committee 
for Educational Television has an- 
nounced that 3 cities now have well- 
equipped and active educational sta- 
tions. The idea of pay-as-you-see pro- 
grams—without, thank God, sponsors 
—has obviously attracted a lot of 
support. The recent broadcast in 
which President Eisenhower acted as 
MC for Secretary Dulles has reacti- 
vated the whole discussion of televi- 
sion’s role in politics. The public is 


- ARE popping on the tele- 


busily talking about what television is 
and ought to be. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission has some 
hot questions to answer. 

Most of the debate implies dis- 
satisfaction. But the more I consider 
the matter, the more it seems to me 
that we are lucky to get programs 
as good as those which we can turn 
on from morning to night. We have 
done nothing to deserve good treat- 
ment. My televiewing is carried on 
in Delaware. Most of what I see 
comes from Philadelphia. 

From about 7 in the morning till 
midnight, we can hear some sort 
of entertainment over four channels. 
A little arithmetic will show what 
this means. Seventeen hours, four 
15-minute periods per hour and four 
channels—that gives you 272 broad- 
casting periods. Of course. some of 
the programs last a half-hour or an 
hour. But, no matter how you make 
your calculation, there will be be- 
tween a hundred and two hundred 
programs each day. If you or I had 
that many programs to provide, we 
might not do as well as the men who 
now have the responsibility. 
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U.S. Television 
In Transition 


Just now, I ran over the items 
set down on this week’s TV program 
in the Sunday Times. To my sur- 
prise, I discovered 25 programs 
which I really like. Among those I 
have put down on my list are some 
perfectly magnificent performances. 
It would not be fair to mention any 
of them, for I lack the space to make 
a comprehensive list. The baseball 
games and other athletic contests are 
practically perfect; both the view of 
the game and the running comment 
are about as good as can be ima- 
gined. Some of the concerts and 
comedy shows are good. There are 
discussion programs, like Meet the 
Press, which are tops, and scientific 
exhibits of interest to any moderately 
intelligent onlooker. 

I suppose our discontent with the 
programs as a whole arises largely 
from the fact we have seen how good 
television can be. And the chaps who 
have given us this demonstration are 
the present program directors. They 
have given us so many high-class 
entertainments that we now have the 
nerve to ask for good things every 
hour of every day. 

It seems to me, at least, that the 
general standard should be high 
enough so that at any hour of any 
day a man can twist his dial and 
get something fairly good. At present 
this requirement is still an_ idle 
dream. It is true that, in the course 
of a week there are 25 or 30 items 
which I like. But most of the time 
the TV screen is a desert patch of 
glass and light. The other Sunday, 
I wanted to loaf and look for a 
vacant hour; on all four channels, 
I got the most stupid and vulgar per- 


By William E. Bohn 


formances. I mean that ugly and un- 
intelligent people were doing and 
saying ugly and unintelligent things. 
Many soap operas and comedies 
hardly rise above brutishness. 

And people object more and more 
to the commercials. A few of them 
are clever and some are straightfor- 
ward and honest. No one objects to 
these. We know that, under present 
arrangements, the sponsor foots the 
bills. But he is looking for our good- 
will, our approval, our patronage. He 
should try to make a hit with us. 
In general, he fails to do it. The 
thing has now gone so far that the 
average viewer automatically wan- 
ders off when the sales-talk comes on. 

It is on this account that the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission is 
now giving attention to subscription 
TV. The N.Y. Herald-Tribune re- 
marked the other day that the ideal 
moment for the introduction of the 
payment scheme may have passed. It is 
hard to see justification for this re- 
mark. TV performance is now at its 
top. We all realize what beautiful and 
interesting things can be done. Dis- 
gust and impatience with the com- 
mercials are at their height. People 
everywhere are asking: “Why should 
these chaps who sell soap or beer 
or cigarettes select our entertainment 
for us? Who elected them to run 
show business? We innocent on- 
lookers, in one way or another, do 
the paying. We should have some- 
thing to say about the bill of fare.” 

That is what subscription TV will 
mean. Those blessed gadgets which 
have been invented make it possible 
for us to pay for our programs. 
When they have been installed and 
we are paying our way, we can get 
Carnegie Hall first-run 
movies, the best plays written and 


concerts, 


staged for television conditions and, 
too, the greatest comedians free from 
the blather which has hitherto flat- 
tened their humor. We are, after all, 
a civilized people—or partly civi- 
lized. And we pretend to be more or 
less free. Let us hope that the declara- 
tion of freedom from the TV sponsor 
is on the way. 





The West cannot retreat from its position of strength 
unless Eastern Europe is completely liberated 


THE PRICE OF 
DISENGAGEMENT 


By Denis Healey 


LONDON 
S THE TIME for talks ap- 
A proaches, the new pattern of 
Soviet diplomatic strategy is taking 
final shape. It is two years since 
Russia made her first serious move 
towards a policy of disengagement in 
Europe. In the last few months, the 
details of the design have emerged 
with startling clarity. Sincere or not. 
her offer is as follows: 

In return for the withdrawal of 
NATO troops from West Germany 
and the dismantling of American 
bases in Europe, Russia will scale 
down her armed forces to something 
like parity with those of the West. 
Meanwhile. all the states immediately 
west of the Iron Curtain must relax 
their ties with America so as to pro- 
duce a sort of buffer between the two 
camps. and their neutrality must be 
guaranteed by both America and 
Russia in a general European Se- 
curity Pact. 

For the first time since the war. 
Russia has found a policy which 
attracts real sympathy in many of the 
Western capitals. In America, both 
Walter Lippmann and George Ken- 
nan have long argued for some such 
form of disengagement. In London. 
Winston Churchill seemed to imply 
something similar with his two-year 
old proposal for a new Locarno. And 
a former British Chief of Air Staff. 
Sir John Slessor, has added weight 
to the idea by announcing it as 
feasible strategically. Above all, the 
concept fascinates the West Germans. 


who see no other path to national 
unity. 

The new Soviet policy has made 
considerable strides this year. In the 
North, Finland has been used to dis- 
play its attractions in Scandinavia. 
In the South, it is an essential ele- 
ment in Pietro Nenni’s wooing of the 
Christian Democrats—with evident 
results in the recent election of Gio- 
vanni Gronchi as the President of 
Italy. The signing of a treaty liberat- 
ing Austria from her ten-year occu- 
pation underlines the lesson for the 
Germans. And. in the Balkans, Mos- 
cow’s obsequious attentions to Tito 
all Western 
ablaze with interest. 


have set governments 

Two points need making at the 
outset: 

First. the new Soviet line has been 
produced only because the West 
maintained its unity and strength in 
the face of every threat and blandish- 
ment from Russia. On Austria. on 
Yugoslavia, and finally on Germany. 
Russia has eaten her words. After 
threatening up to the last moment 
that these countries would lose all 
chance of agreement with Russia if 
they persisted in their friendship 
with the West. the Soviet Govern- 
ment has turned a complete somer- 
sault. There are obvious dangers. 
therefore, in abandoning the policy 
which has produced so welcome a 
change of front in Russia. 

In the second place, though the 
new policy may be no more sincere 
than its predecessors, the West can- 


not afford to turn it down untested, 
or to maintain its previous positions 
unaltered now that Russia’s strategy 
has changed. Assuming that the Rus- 
sians are sincere, how much of their 
latest offer is really acceptable to the 


West? 


The answer depends on questions 
of politico-military technique on 
which the West is still divided. Take 
Russia’s demand that NATO with- 
draw its ground forces from West 
Germany. Is the defense of Western 
Europe still possible under this con- 
dition? The champions of strategic 
air power will answer “Yes’”—they 
have always felt NATO’s heavy in- 
vestment in ground forces to be a 
futile and unnecessary sacrifice. To 
their long-standing faith in periph- 
eral air defense is added the belief 
of Sir Winston Churchill that the 
H-bomb has immensely fortified the 
atomic deterrent. Sir John Slessor 
argues that, if West and East com- 
bine to threaten atomic destruction to 
any aggressor, the possibility of ag- 
gression can be ruled out altogether. 

I believe that all these arguments 
are based on a complete misunder- 
standing of political realities. If they 
were sound, the United Nations in its 
present form would be sufficient to 
prevent war. Now that both West and 
East are approching “saturation” in 
atomic striking power, the atomic 
deterrent is bound to lose much of 
its value. No country will drop H- 
bombs on another country which has 
the power to retaliate in kind unless 
its very national survival is directly 
and obviously at stake. 

It is possible that America might 
thus bomb Russia to halt aggression 
against her allies if American Gls 
were already in the fighting. It is 
difficult to conceive of her doing so 
to protect a neutral country 3,000 
miles from her own shores, when the 
consequence was bound to be the 
obliteration of Chicago, Detroit and 
New York. 

For this reason, the defense of 
Western Europe must still be based 
on ground forces—armed, in my 
view, with tactical atomic weapons 
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which are restricted to the battle- 
field. But no ground defense is worth 
attempting if it must start from west 
of Germany. So acceptance of the 
Russian proposal would mean the 
end of NATO as an international de- 
fense organization, in favor of an 
atomic deterrent which the West 
would be afraid to use. In this situa- 
tion, Western Europe would be easy 
prey to piecemeal aggression—in- 
deed her helplessness would probably 
make her fall into Russia’s hands 
without direct aggression. 

To put it in a nutshell, the present 
fringe of Western Europe is too small 
and narrow to withstand alone the 
steady pressure of a power which 


together. But even such a conces- 
sion would not remotely compare 
with the withdrawal of American 
forces from Western Europe. The 
Americans would have 3,000 miles of 
sea to cross if they wanted to return 
to Europe in a hurry, while the Rus- 
sians stand already on the threshold. 
Much more important is the fact that, 
so long as the East European states 
remain under their Communist dic- 
tatorships, they are just as much part 
of the Soviet Union as the Ukraine 
or Uzbekistan. Their armies are an 
integral part of the Red Army as 
their economies are an integral part 
of the Soviet economy. The only real 
parallel to American evacuation of 





LIPPMANN AND KENNAN: THEY FAVOR PERMITTING SOVIETS TO RETREAT 


can command all the rest of the 
Eurasian land mass. Does this mean 
America must stay in Europe for- 
ever? No. 

The picture would change radi- 
cally if the Soviet satellites were free 
and part of a democratic European 
bloc. Then Europe might have the 
space and the resources from which 
to organize her own defense. The 
Western counter-proposal to the new 
Soviet gambit must therefore include 
a demand for the liberation of East- 
ern Europe. 

It is possible that in negotiation 
Russia might offer to withdraw the 
Red Army from Eastern Europe al- 
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Western Europe would be the dis- 
mantling of the satellite regimes and 
their replacement by freely-elected 
Governments. 

It is to be hoped that the Western 
powers will not shirk this issue when 
negotiations begin. But there is so 
far little sign that they are preparing 
to do so. They seem stunned into the 
defensive by the rapidity of recent 
Soviet moves, although this new pol- 
icy has been years in the making. 
And the politician’s longing for the 
peacemaker’s halo may well betray 
more than one Western Government 
into dangerous concessions. Once 
maneuvered into a high-level meeting 


in which they did not believe, the 
heads of state cannot easily allow 
themselves to seem responsible for 
its breakdown. 

There are signs, too, that the main 
Western powers may be divided by 
the same difference of emphasis as 
disturbed their planning in the last 
World War. death of 
Stalin, China has more and more as- 
sumed Russia’s place in American 


Since the 


feeling as the main threat to peace. 
The “Asia First” trend in Washing- 
ton now takes the curious form of a 
belief that Russia may be won over 
by concessions in Europe into join- 
ing America against China in the 
Far East. 

In Europe itself, France and Ger- 
many are still poles apart in their 
conception of the aims of negotiation 
with the Russians, while the British 
Government has maintained an ami- 
able silence for fear of losing the 
election. With all these divergences 
to bridge, there is an obvious dan- 
ger that the West will achieve unity 
in talks with Russia only on a nega- 
tive and defensive platform. If so, 
Russia will achieve almost as much 
by letting the West take responsibility 
for the breakdown of the talks as she 
could gain even by winning her way 
in them. Western policy badly needs 
to be revitalized—at the moment, the 
Allies are resting on their oars and 
quarreling about the course. Timid- 
ity. defeatism, and wishful thinking 
are struggling for the helm. The 
momentum which produced the Mar- 
shall Plan and NATO has run down. 
Yet there is now less reason than ever 
to doubt the wisdom of the broad 
conceptions which guided Western 
policy in the first postwar years. All 
that is needed is to map the next 
stage of the voyage. And that stage 
must be the undoing of the injustices 
imposed by the harsh necessities of 
the war against Hitler. This is, in 
fact, the moment at which “contain- 
ment” may give way to “liberation.” 
Providing the West recognizes that 
the atomic stalemate has closed all 
roads to liberation except diplomacy, 
there could be no better slogan. 








We must prepare to cope with the financial and teaching 


problems that will result from increased enrollments 


THE COMING 
CRISIS IN OUR 
COLLEGES 


By C. Hartley Grattan 
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OU MAY HAVE noticed that the 
p eae administrators are get- 
ting a bit hysterical about the prob- 
lems they will confront when the 
postwar “storm of births” floods the 
colleges. The college population may 
rise by 100 per cent. From two 
angles this prospect raises very great 
difficulties: Where will the money 
come from to finance the education? 
And, where will the teaching per- 
sonnel come from? 

Already a very high percentage of 
the private colleges are running 
deficits. As I understand it, the 
deficits are caused in large measure 
by the impracticality of charging tui- 
tion fees large enough to cover the 
total cost of the education given. 
This cost includes not only direct 
instructional costs, but also the many 
charges incident to the operation of 
an educational institution—mainte- 
nance of buildings and grounds, as 
a random instance. 

Traditionally, this gap has been 
closed by endowment income and 
gifts of one kind and origin or 
another. Today, the gap is widening 
faster than tuition can be raised. 
The pressure on the public, cor- 
porate and individual, for more giv- 
ing and more systematic, scheduled 
giving is very great. While some 
striking innovations in both solicita- 
tion and response have lately ap- 
peared, any prospect of closing the 
gap, with a sense that it is per- 
manently closed. is remote. Close it 
at present levels of costs and it will 
certainly open again as the tidal 
wave of new registrants begins to 
run. 

The public colleges, municipal and 
state, suffer the same difficulties, but 
their problems is to wring the needed 
money out of their sponsoring gov- 
ernments. I understand that, while 
the municipal and state institutions 
are not rolling in money, and are 
not apt to, they have reasonable hopes 
of keeping at par with needs. If, as 
seems inevitable, they are called upon 
to absorb a higher than _propor- 
tionate share of the coming increaseé 
in the college population, their pres- 
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Introduction by the Editors 


a. most American consumers today, 
commerce, the buying and selling of 
commodities, is easier than ever before. Full 
employment at rising wages has given the 
ordinary consumer money to spend, with an 
assist from the instalment plan. Full pro- 
duction at home and relatively low tariffs 
for overseas merchandise have made the 
American market the most profitable in the 
world, Whether or not this surfeit of goods 
and money rests on an arms economy is a 
moot point, as it has been since 1940. The 
fact is that goods and money are moving, and 
the world’s material wonders are within the 
dream, at least, of the average American 
family. 

Most Americans have little idea of the 
many complicated mechanisms which regu- 
late this flow of goods and purchasing 
power, mechanisms which have kept our 
economy relatively stable during the past 
fifteen years. This special section deals with 
two of these mechanisms, one in domestic 
trade, one in international trade. 

The so-called Fair Trade Laws, which 
are considered here by E. G. Shinner, are 
part of almost every American’s daily life— 
even though most of us know this area of 
price regulation through such household ex- 
pressions as “maintaining list price” and 
“prohibiting price wars.” The tariff and 
foreign trade, which are the subject of 
Albert N. Votaw’s article, touch us only in- 


directly; they are, however, the standard 
stuff of political headlines, Both subjects 
are highly debatable, and there are several 
well-defined camps, with well-publicized 
positions, in each area, The two studies 
which follow attempt an objective appraisal 
of both Fair Trade and foreign trade, from 
the viewpoint of a liberal capitalism which 
protects small business, small farmers and 
the consumer at large. 

It is the argument of these studies that 
Fair Trade laws are, on the whole, just 
measures which impede monopoly, and that 
tariff-reduction, desirable perhaps on politi- 
cal grounds, can accomplish relatively little 
in the economic field here or abroad. There 
have been contradictory views on both sub- 
jects published in THe New LEaper in the 
past, and we will entertain further discus- 
sion in the future. 

This section is the second in a series of 
economic studies THE NEw LEADER is pub- 
lishing in cooperation with the Shinner 
Foundation, a non-profit, non-partisan edu- 
cational organization. (Readers will recall 
the first of the series, ““The U. S. Farmer and 
the Free World Economy,” in our April 11 
issue.) E. G. Shinner, Chairman of the 
Foundation, is a retired successful business- 
man and author of Prosperity Can Be 
Permanent. Albert N. Votaw, a NEw LEADER 
contributor since 1950, is now serving as 
Executive Director of the Foundation. 
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FAIR TRADE LAWS 


Whom Do They Serve ? 


By E. G. Shinner 


EW THINKING PEOPLE—economists, professional men, 
businessmen, or even the man on the street—will 
question the statement that a high degree of business 
activity and national prosperity go hand in hand. The 
speed with which goods and products move in trade is 
of itself a measure of our national well-being. This same 
group of people, if asked whether profit is essential to 
our private enterprise system would answer with a 
resounding Yes. If these facts be fundamental to our 
national prosperity, then the question arises: What are 
the best means for creating a high degree of business 
activity and protecting the profit motive? How can we 
best promote and nurture these basic factors? 
Long years of experience have shown that competition 
generally serves a useful purpose in our private enter- 
prise system. The same experience likewise proves that 





Some of the greatest liberal voices from America’s past 
have had this to say about fair trade: 


SEN. WILLIAM E. BORAH: “Those who are speaking 
for small business are seeking just laws, humane laws, laws 
which recognize the dictates of justice. If it is true that 
small business is making its last struggle for existence, it 
should be permitted to do so under fair laws. We thus 
strengthen capitalism and help to meet the threat of 
Communism.” 


JUSTICE LOUIS D. BRANDEIS: “Americans should be 
under no illusion as to the value or effect of predatory 
price-cutting. It has been the most potent weapon of 
monopoly ... Thoughtless or weak, the consumer yields to 
the temptation of trifling immediate gain, selling his 
birthright for a mess of pottage—thus becoming an instru- 
ment of monopoly himself.” 

“Loss-leader selling is causing the unseeing buyer to 
bring about his own downfall.” 


JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: “I cannot be- 
lieve that in the long run the public will profit by the 
United States Supreme Court permitting predatory forces 
to cut reasonable prices for more ulterior purposes of 
their own.” 
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competition is multi-colored, many-sided and ofttimes 
destructive. Competition can be unfair, vicious, dishon- 
est or harmful; on the other hand, it can be reasonable, 
completely wholesome, highly beneficial. Unfortunately, 
the public is seldom in a position to differentiate between 
wholesome and vicious types of competition; and the 
conclusion is easily, though erroneously, reached that 
he who sells the cheapest is the most efficient and, as 
such, is entitled to the fullest degree of public confidence 
and support. 

This brings us to the major point to be considered in 
this article, namely: Which is of greatest value (or, stated 
inversely, least destructive) to our national economy— 
wide-open, unrestricted competition following the old 
jungle law of “the survival of the fittest,” or a program 
of cooperation between the manufacturer and retailer, 
intended to maintain a fair and equitable price at the 
retail level on articles which are and must remain always 
competitive in the market place? This latter practice is 
presently sanctioned by law in more than 40 states and 
known as Fair Trade. It is the writer’s belief that fair 
trade serves a legitimate and useful purpose and, accord- 
ingly, should be retained. 

Let me illustrate this need by citing an incident in 
which my company was one of the principals. Some 40 
years ago, the Shinner Company was operating one of 
its modest meat markets in a small northern Illinois 
city. We were doing a nice volume of business and mak- 
ing a fair and legitimate profit—roughly, 2.5 to 3 per 
cent net on sales. 

Directly across the street was one of the largest gro- 
cery stores in northern Illinois—this before the days 
of supermarkets. The owner of this grocery—a Mr. Cyle 
—was, in the vernacular, a “big shot,” the leading grocer 
for miles around. He had the most complete stock of 
groceries and the largest organization of clerks, delivery 
wagons (a few trucks), etc., within a radius of fifty miles. 
His establishment, however, did not include a meat market. 

Now, Mr. Cyle had a flair for the spectacular. Every 
year, about January 1, when the weather was cold enough 
to carry meats without refrigeration, he would buy 20 to 
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25 barrels of pork loins at a price of, say, 124% cents a 
pound. Then he would run a full-page ad in the local 
paper offering them for sale at 10 cents a pound, thereby 
making every meat dealer in the territory look like a 
cheat and a fraud. The loss he sustained on these twenty- 
odd barrels of loins would amount to, roughly, $5 a 
barrel, or a total of $100 or $125. 

The publicity he gained, on the other hand, was tre- 
mendous. His store was simply swamped with customers. 
Their reaction to this sale was, of course, that Mr. Cyle 
was a genuine public benefactor. He not only sold this 
product at 20 per cent below his actual cost, but he deliv- 
ered it without charge and permitted his customers to 
buy on credit. 

Cyle’s stature as a merchant was tremendously en- 
hanced as a result of this operation. His custom was to 
pursue this procedure for about six weeks during mid- 
winter; hence, his total out-of-pocket loss for the season’s 
venture amounted to, roughly, $600 to $700—a loss 
which he was happy to sustain in exchange for the great 
popularity it brought him. 

It requires no profound reasoning to analyze the 
motive behind Cyle’s temporary venture into the sale of 
fresh pork. It so happened that the major competitor 
who was most severely harmed by his program was the 
Shinner Company, and our company happened to be at 
least Cyle’s equal, both financially and in merchandising 
ability. Cyle’s sortie into the meat business was, however. 
comparatively short-lived for reasons which I shall now 
elaborate upon. 
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Among other things, Cyle had a quality brand of cof- 
fee on which he had spent years in developing a reputa- 
tion and which was one of his most profitable items. 
Good coffee at the time was selling at retail for about 
25 or 30 cents a pound. This fact we carefully noted and 
reached the conclusion that the footballing (selling the 
other fellow’s merchandise and/or fair-traded items at or 
near cost) of this item was our best means of retaliation. 

We proceeded to purchase a substantial quantity of 
the finest coffee in the market and offered it at about half 
the price at which it was being sold by our overzealous 
neighbor and you—my dear reader—can probably guess 
what happened. Cyle started to rave and tear his hair— 
the tables were turned, the shoe was on the other foot. 
The net result was that he realized that footballing the 
other fellow’s product for his own personal aggrandize- 
ment was a perfectly wonderful game to play but only 
when his competitors were not sufficiently financially 
strong or mentally alert to retaliate in kind. 

About a month of this type of vicious competition 
served to resolve the issue. Cyle discontinued the sale of 
pork loins, the Shinner Company got out of the coffee 
business; accordingly, no great harm resulted from this 
episode. The only reason for citing this incident is to 
illustrate the purpose and principle involved in so-called 
footballing. 

When these same tactics are indulged in by the giants 
of retail industries, the results are quite different. As 
everyone knows, big stores like Macy’s in New York are 
in the thick of this fight. But how they differ from the 
simple story just told is this: They are financially able 
to take advantage of television, radio, metropolitan press. 
etc., and to publicize their campaigns. In other words, a 
new dimension has been added. They can pound the life 
out of the independent merchant, or they can sell fair- 
traded articles at a loss and make up the difference else- 
where, which, because of the difference in volume, the 
average independent merchant can’t do. Result? When 
giant mercantile establishments sell fair-traded items at 
a figure below even the markup needed to pay their 
operating expenses (much less make money), the in- 
evitable result is that they put their smaller competitors 
squarely behind the eight-ball. 

Now, there are no means available to the average 
dealer whereby he can retaliate in kind or expose the 
motive behind this type of footballing, as was the case in 
Shinner vs. Cyle. Hence, the reputation of the merchants 
who pursue these predatory tactics remains unchallenged 
and unscathed, and their stature as merchants is greatly 
enhanced as they pursue their uninterrupted and merry 
way, wearing a halo, born of subterfuge and sharp prac- 
tice, while they pose as the friend of the common man. 

The power of great aggregations of capital for either 
good or evil has been demonstrated endless times. The 
railroads were among the first to abuse the public trust 
with which they found themselves endowed. Rebates and 
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FORD FACTORY: ‘MOVE THE CARS AT ANY PRICE’ 


favoritism to certain other big interests resulted in the 
creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Utili- 
ties of virtually every name and nature have been brought 
under public regulation for similar reasons. Liberal labor 
legislation, minimum wage laws, the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, etc., were all created to pre- 
vent ruthless and unconscionable employers from exploit- 
ing labor; again, a means of controlling great aggrega- 
tions of capital—curbing the power of concentrated 
wealth. These various remedial measures have become a 
fixed and permanent part of our fundamental law. There 
appears not the remotest chance that they will be either 
relaxed or repealed. 

The theory that the sole purpose of such regulations is 
to protect the public against the misuse of economic 
power is erroneous, or at least a half-truth. Whereas these 
regulations in the past served to prevent the abuse of eco- 
nomic power, they now function primarily to maintain a 
healthy and profitable condition for the industries which 
they cover. A plethora of bankruptcies is known and 
accepted by all to be destructive to the economy. The 
modern concept of a sound national economic policy is to 
protect all industries against a repetition of the debacle 
of the Thirties. Hence we continue periodically to raise 
the rates charged by railroads, bus companies, airlines, 
pipelines and all public utilities. We go a step further and 
put a floor under the price of agricultural products for a 
similar reason. 

Fair Trade laws are the only means so far devised to 
give a measure of protection to the retail industry, and to 
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the manufacturer as well, against another form of misuse 
of economic power—the footballing of merchandise. Can 
it be reasonably contended that the health of some 2 
million merchants and countless manufacturers is of less 
importance to the economy than is that of the above- 
mentioned groups? 

More than 40 states have enacted fair trade statutes, 
and the U.S. Supreme Court has repeatedly approved the 
principle. Like the 40 million Frenchmen, these 40-odd 
state legislatures, plus numerous state supreme courts 
and, finally, the U.S. Supreme Court, can hardly be 
wrong. Notwithstanding the overwhelming support that 
Fair Trade has received in the past, its opponents have 
recently succeeded in marshaling their forces for an- 
other all-out attack. 

With the present media of communication all func- 
tioning in favor of national distributors and/or mass 
local distributors (many of whom are willing to indulge 
in an unethical type of competition), there simply are no 
means available to the local ethical merchant whereby 
he can meet, on anything like equal terms, the type of 
competition with which he is confronted; hence, some 
form of Governmental aid or regulation is the only 
alternative. 

Since the very existence of these mass media of pub- 
licity depends on their advertising accounts, it is in- 
conceivable that they should be critical of—let alone 
reject the account of—an advertiser for the reason that 
the client’s methods may have an adverse effect upon the 
national economy, especially when the public applauds 
and approves his action. To nail the situation down even 
tighter, a large percentage of our professional economists 
are standing back in the wings echoing their approval 
and demanding ever lower and lower prices on the 
theory that the public will be able to buy just that 
much more. They forget entirely that the purchasing 
power of the public is irrevocably tied to the profit mar- 
gin on the very goods which they are buying. No, indeed; 
the purchasing power of the public is not, nor will it ever 
be, a fixed or permanent thing; hence, forcing prices 
always down, down and down is, under our private enter- 
prise system, simply economic suicide. 

The principle can be graphically illustrated by an 
incident in the Chicago Union Stock Yards back in the 
*30s. A Montana rancher shipped a carload of sheep to 
the Chicago market. On the day the sheep arrived, the 
market was glutted with livestock, more particularly 
with sheep. The commission man to whom the car was 
consigned finally concluded a sale, but the proceeds fell 
some $12 short of paying the freight, commission, feed, 
yardage, etc. He wired the rancher to send him the $12. 
The rancher, in turn, replied collect: “Sorry, I have no 
money but I can send you some more sheep.” This is by 
no means an isolated case. It is still happening all too 
frequently, especially in the case of perishables (fruits 
and vegetables). 





Unfortunately, the vast majority of our citizenry is mot 
concerned about the economics of our Fair Trade Laws. 
They are too busy making a living to give the propesi- 
lion more than a passing thought. Give them bargains 
and ever more bargains and they will, by and large, 
voice their approval. Their voices, it seems, have now 
reached the ears of high Government officials—Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, to be specific—and he in turn 
appointed a committee which has recommended that we 
legislate our Fair Trade laws out of existence. The odds, 
of course, are all against repeal. This very attempted 
repeal, however, will undoubtedly succeed in strengthen- 
ing the public’s subconscious mind in the belief that some 
way, somehow, profits are not really essential to our 
economy. 

Many sincere and well-meaning people, more specifi- 
cally the professional economists, will reluctantly admit 
that Fair Trade laws do offer a measure of protection to 





BROWNELL: HIS COMMITTEE HAS ACTED 


the profit motive; but they counter with the proposition 
that Fair Trade laws are per se a breeder of monopoly. 

The facts prove how fallacious this theory is. As Al 
Smith would have put it: “Let’s pause for a moment and 
have a look at the record.” The greatest era of consoli- 
dations and mergers, most feriile period for the creation 
of monopolies and trusts, in the history of America took 
place during the period of the ’20s before the first Fair 
Trade laws were conceived or enacted. Furthermore, the 
Fair Trade laws were a direct result of the squeeze put on 
the manufacturer and producer by the great mass dis- 
tributors that came into being during this decade. The 
mail-order houses, variety stores and national chains, 
covering nearly every conceivable form of merchandise, 
exercised the great economic power with which they were 
quite suddenly possessed to force prices on all articles of 
trade and commerce virtually to the vanishing point. The 





Fair rade laws were indeed made necessary by monopoly 
and by the greed of the huge enterprises which so com- 
pletely changed the merchandising complexion of Main 
Street and the nation during the decade of the ’20s. 

If further evidence be needed that Fair Trade laws do 
not foster monopoly, let us take a look at what’s happened 
in the automobile business in the last few years. Virtu- 
ally from the inception of the automobile business until 
the resumption of production after World War II, the 
manufacturers steadfastly, religiously and openly adver- 
tised and maintained a retail sales price on their cars. 
The particular medium of policing the price was exer- 
cised through the power of franchise. Throughout the his- 
tory of the industry, it was unthinkable to walk into a 
dealer’s showroom and offer him less than the list price. 
The dealer knew only too well that, should he viclate his 
contract by cutting below the list price, he would do so 
at his peril—presumably a cancellation of his franchise. 

Did this sort of policy over a long period of years 
foster monopoly? This question might be answered by 
admitting that although General Motors and Ford gained 
tremendous size during this era, there also developed a 
substantial group of stalwart independents, as well. Fur- 
thermore, it should be remembered that these independ- 
ent manufacturers withstood the greatest depression of 
all time. 

Suddenly, without warning or ballyhoo, and hardly 
noticed by the general public, the major automobile 
producers ceased to advertise the price of their products. 
reverting to the law of the jungle—“the survival of the 
fittest.” They proceeded to load up their dealers with 
cars entirely beyond their normal requirements or ability 
to market; hence, the scramble was on—‘“move the cars 
at any price” was the dealers’ only alternative. In a mat- 
ter of hours. after new models appeared in dealers’ show- 
rooms, they could also be obtained on the second-hand 
car lots. The principle of an orderly supervised market 
was abandoned overnight, and by this sales policy the 
strong grew stronger and the weak fell by the wayside. 
If a single franchise was forfeited for failure to maintain 
the price, this writer has been unable to discover it. 

Now, it is common knowledge that the last five years 
have been the most prosperous in the history of the 
nation and the sale of automobiles has been at an all- 
time high; yet, in 1954, 38.7 per cent of the nation’s car 
dealers reported an operating loss, and the whole industry 
operated on a gross profit of six-tenths of 1 per cent on 
sales as compared with 3.6 per cent on sales in 1952 and 
2.2 per cent in 1953. The rate of profits for the dealers in 
1954 was the lowest in fifty years. 

Another phase of this newly-found method of opera- 
tion is the loss of dealers during the calendar year of 
1954. As of January 1, 1954, they numbered 41,910: 
one year later, January 1, 1955, the figure stood at 
40,433, representing close-outs of 1,477 units. In Cook 
County, Illinois alone, 76 dealerships were closed. 
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Whereas dealerships for the major lines of cars were for 
many years extremely difficult to obtain and were fre- 
quently bought like a seat on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, they can now be had in many instances for the 
proverbial song. Pursuing this investigation a step fur- 
ther, it develops that the two major companies doing 82 
per cent of the total automobile business of the nation 
lost 18 dealers in Cook County, against 58 for the 
independents who have the other 18 per cent of the 
business. 

So much for the sorry plight of the retail auto dealers, 
dealers who in the final analysis have simply been used 
by their giant masters as a cat’s paw to destroy all com- 
petition at the manufacturers’ level. The present deplor- 
able status of the independent auto manufacturer is well 
known. Willys and Kaiser-Frazer have been virtually 
eliminated. The Studebaker-Packard Corporation re- 
ported a loss of about $5.7 million for the first quarter 
of 1955 (by far the most prosperous quarter in the his- 
tory of the industry). This is typical of the industry. 
Even the plethora of mergers is proving inadequate to 
save the independents from extinction. 

In view of these striking and incontrovertible facts, 
how can it henceforth be contended that maintaining a 
fair price on a standard and competitive product pro- 
motes monopoly? The evidence all points in the diamet- 
tically opposite direction. The thing that really happens 
under fair-trade policies is that manufacturers every- 
where know approximately what their competition is 
going to be and can make their plans accordingly. The 
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Wide World 
production of automobiles or any other major item must 
be viewed as a long-range enterprise. It is not a business 
that can be gotten into quickly and, once in, neither can 
it be disposed of quickly, except with disastrous results 
to the economy. 

As all too many stockholders and investors know as a 
result of the debacle in the automobile industry, the 
major automobile manufacturers, by the simple process 
of ceasing to advertise and maintain a fair price for their 
product, have reduced the industry to the status of the 
bazaars of the Middle East, where the asking price is a 
mere sham, dickering is traditional and the merchant’s 
motto is the equivalent of “let the buyer beware.” Repu- 
diation of selling practices based on the principle of 
caveat emptor was hailed as a great advance in Western 
civilization. The automobile industry, by reverting to 
these long-since repudiated practices, has turned the clock 
back two centuries. 

The chaos which they have wrought should and will 
serve as an everlasting lesson that, although we may 
abandon ethical dealings in our major industries, if we 
so choose, we do so at our national peril. It could be 
argued with equal logic that Marshall Field, Altman, 
Bonwit Teller, etc., and the thousands upon thousands 
of other ethical merchants could serve the cause of pros- 
perity by abandoning their one-price policy and resort- 
ing to the principles presently in vogue in the automobile 
industry. Silly, isn’t it? But if Mr. Brownell and his 
cohorts have their way, that is the direction in which 
we are headed. 








WORLD MARKETS 
AND RECIPROCAL TRADE 


By Albert N. Votaw 


cal Trade Act evoked a discussion in the fine old 
tradition of American tariff battles. President Eisenhower 
himself entered the fray with the assertion that the ex- 
pansion of foreign trade is a cardinal point of American 
policy and a basis for world prosperity. Proponents and 
opponents of the measure agreed that the effects of a 
moderate reduction in the tariff would be considerable. 
Unfortunately, if one thing is sure, it is that such a reduc- 
tion as proposed will not have a significant effect on 
world trade. The tariff is a side issue, important chiefly 
as it diverts attention from the more basic question of 
just what part remains for international trade to play 
in the world today. 
This part, we believe, will be relatively small. Foreign 
trade, to be beneficial, must do two things: It must pro- 
vide the exporter with a market where he can sell at a 


C ONGRESSIONAL DEBATE over extension of the Recipro- 


profit, and it must enable the importer to purchase goods 
which his country needs. It is our contention that these 
two basic requirements are becoming increasingly less 
likely to be met. With the principle of reciprocity of tar- 
iff rates and with the reciprocal trade program itself, 
there can be no quarrel. They represent an honest, busi- 
nesslike approach to trade. Our difference is with those 
who would try to magnify the effect of reciprocity in tar- 
iff rates in an attempt to prove that tariff decreases can 
in themselves effectively stimulate a significant increase 
in world trade. 

History demonstrates that the tariff does not have a 
governing effect on the level of world trade. Free-traders 
like to point out that the tariff barriers erected by most 
nations during the depression of the ’30s helped stifle 
international commerce. But the level of foreign trade is 
today some 40 per cent above what it was during the 
depression of the °30s. No one would deny that U.S. 
reciprocal trade agreements helped in this increase, but 
it should not be forgotten that this program remains an 
exception. Most of the restrictions set up by other coun- 
tries during the depression remain in effect. Stricter 
tariffs and a drop in world trade must be understood as 
companion results of the depression, not as cause and 
effect. By the same token, the over-all increase in trade 


followed an improvement in general business conditions 
and was not caused by the juggling of tariff rates alone. 

An example may clarify this: Britain since the war 
has lost heavily in a market where she enjoys a low 
tariff and has just as markedly increased her sales of 
products subject to relatively high duties. Specifically. 
the British have lost nearly half their Canadian market. 
although their goods are protected under the system of 
imperial preference. On the other hand, British sales of 
whiskey and automobiles in the United States have in- 
creased to the point where these products are, respec- 
tively, her No. 1 and No. 2 dollar-earners here. Yet the 
tariff on whiskey averages about 26 per cent and the 
tariff on autos 10 per cent, both well above the average 
U.S. rate. The tariff on autos, in fact, has not been re- 
duced since it was established by the Smoot-Hawley Act 
of 1930. Clearly, the cause of this must be sought not in 
the tariff but in such areas as salesmanship, tastes, and 
relative costs of production. 

What must not be overlooked is that America today 
is a low-tariff nation. Rates have been approximately 
halved since 1930 and now stand at the lowest level in 
years. The ratio of duties paid to the total value of 
duitable imports has dropped even more sharply. From 
47 per cent in 1930, it rose to 59 per cent in 1932, and 
now stands at 12.5 per cent. In addition, 55 per cent of 
our imports enter duty-free. This means, taking a ratio 
of duties collected to total imports, that the rough aver- 
age effective U.S. tariff charge is only 5.6 per cent. 

This is not a high figure as taxes go, and it compares 
most favorably with rates charged by other countries. 
Britain, for example, admitted somewhat less than two- 
tenths of 1 per cent of her imports duty-free under 
imperial preference in 1953, about $18.5 million worth. 
This compares to total imports of $9.4 billion, on which 
duties totalling $4.9 billion were collected—a rough 
average effective duty of more than 50 per cent. The 
British charge 35 cents a gallon on gasoline imports; our 
duty is 114 cents. Britain levies an import duty of more 
than $8 a pound on raw tobacco; our charges ranges 
from $1.72 to 15 cents a pound. 

This, it seems, would disprove the theory that lower 
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import duties will stimulate foreign trade in general. The 
lure held before the American businessman who faces 
increased competition from new imports is that, although 
a few industries will suffer, this will be compensated for 
by an increase in exports. This lure, we feel, is largely an 
illusion. Repetition of the necessity for increasing for- 
eign trade has become trite; the slogan “trade, not aid” 
is invoked so frequently that it has become a cliché. But 
exhortation is not analysis, and too often the wish that 
trade would increase fathers the thought that it will. The 
facts would indicate that a broad, over-all expansion of 
world trade just does not seem to be in the cards. 

Samuel Lubell, in The Revolution in World Trade 
(Harper, $2.50), has graphically described this situa- 
tion. Everyone interested in the problems of foreign trade 
should read this book; many of our examples have been 
drawn from this excellent and helpful study. 

Lubell points out that, despite the over-all increase in 
world production, the proportion of goods carried in 
international trade has dropped from an average of 
about 28 per cent for the period 1925-32 to about 20 per 
cent in the years 1948-51. Instead of trying to increase 
their exchange of goods, nation after nation has sought to 
become more self-sufficient. Turkey has become an ex- 
porter of wheat, Chile of steel. Bolivian oil refineries can 
more than supply that country’s domestic needs, except in 
aviation gasoline. Chile and Cuba are almost self-sufh- 
cient in cotton textiles. And India, that textbook example 
which in 1913 bought 3 billion square yards of British 
cottons—India today is Asia’s leading exporter of tex- 
tiles, and some of her cotton cloth now is sold in 
England. 

This growing self-sufficiency and the tremendous re- 
sponse of technology and productivity to the demands 
of economic nationalism have had a revolutionary effect 
on trade patterns. The demand for certain imports tends 
to diminish, while competition in the export market is 
intensified, as countries find it easier to produce com- 
modities in excess of their own needs. The United States, 
which in 1900 supplied two-thirds of the world’s cotton, 
today supplies less than two-fifths. At the same time, 
although we produce only about 114 per cent of the 
world’s rice supply, we export that product to the extent 
of about one-third the domestic crop. 

This demand for self-sufficiency means that any sub- 
stantial increase in the level of world trade is unlikely. 
And, even if such an increase were possible, it would not 
necessarily be beneficial. It is with good reason that 
former colonial nations, once the exporters of raw 
materials and the buyers of manufactured goods, seek 
industrialization and diversification as a protection 
against sudden shifts in world price levels. It is possible 
that the decreased dependence of the world on trade will 
lead to increased economic stability and a lessening of 
the danger of world-wide depression. 

By the same token, the demands of total war make 
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it imperative that a country retain effective political 
control over its supplies of critical materials. Together 
with this go the tremendous strides in science, which 
make possible a higher degree of self-sufficiency. Japa- 
nese silk lost the market to American nylon. Indian jute- 
is being replaced by paper bagging, hides by synthetic 
substitutes. A new process of tin-plating may halve the 
amount of this costly import necessary on tin cans. In 
the laboratories of the advanced nations of the West lies 
a greater threat to world trade than may be found in all 
the high tariffs and quotas in the arsenal of protection- 
ism. 

Historically, the American economy has been largely 
self-contained. At present, from 7 to 9 per cent of our 
production is exported, a proportion which has not fluctu- 
ated greatly since 1900. At that, the per capita amount 


INDIAN TEXTILES: SELF-SUFFICIENCY IS KEYNOTE 


of goods in foreign trade, after an allowance to compen- 
sate for the change in value of the dollar, is about twice 
what it was 100 years ago. 

What has happened is that, since World War II, the 
United States has become the world’s largest exporter of 
agricultural commodities. About one-eighth of our farm 
output is destined for foreign markets. Now, it is true 
that exports of such very important products as wheat 
and cotton have declined. But the troubles in the Ameri- 
can farm economy cannot be attributed to a lack of for- 
eign markets. Rather they lie largely in a Government 


price-support program which, among other things, invites 


the production of unmanageable and unconsumable quan- 
tities. [See “For a Permanent Farm Prosperity,” by E. G. 
Shinner, NL, April 11.] This vast production cannot be 
disposed of through the normal channels of trade. Does 
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anyone seriously believe that the fantastic U.S. wheat 
surplus, amounting at latest reckoning to a quantity suffi- 
cient to give every person on earth 15 loaves of bread, 
simply could be released on the world export market? 

American exports (exclusive of military aid) have 
quintupled in dollar value and more than doubled in vol- 
ume since World War II. This increase was an answer 
to an extraordinary demand for reconstruction, for the 
replacement of economic resources, and can in no sense 
be considered a normal growth. And this policy of aid, 
not trade was crowned with success. Production in West- 
ern Europe has climbed to 40 per cent above prewar. 
Currencies have been stabilized (witness the virtual dis- 
appearance of the black market in money), and trade 
balances have been to a great extent corrected. In fact, 
by the end of 1952, the countries of Western Europe were 
able to start adding to their dollar and gold holdings. 

Now, with Germany and Japan seeking to regain 
their former share of the market, the Western world 
faces a heightening of competition for the export market. 
In the face of this, it is difficult to see how anyone can 
be optimistic about the possibility of further increasing 
American exports to any material degree, let alone to any 
extent which would have an important bearing on our 
national prosperity. 

It would be nice, of course, if these things would 
work out as we wish, and the level of trade could increase 
in a healthy fashion. But, since this is not likely to 
occur, we should stop trying to construct a policy on 
text-book maxims and base it instead on a solid founda- 
tion of fact and analysis. To do this, however, will involve 


abandoning one of the most cherished illusions of the 
free-trader, the theory that this country should raise its 
level of imports as a way of spreading dollars through- 
out the world. 

At present, we import goods valued at approximately 
$11 billion. This represents a more than fourfold dollar 
increase over our prewar average of $2.4 billion; in 
terms of the 1939 dollar, our imports have roughly dou- 
bled. The most important of these, comprising two-fifths 
of our import trade, are metals, petroleum, newsprint, 
wool and coffee. First of all, it should be noted that these 
goods must come chiefly from countries outside the 
economic orbit of Western Europe. This area, in which 
we have such a heavy political investment, is no longer 
able to supply the imports this country needs, as it tra- 
ditionally did when manufactures occupied a much larger 
proportion of our import trade. Increasing imports, in 
other words, will not necessarily help the economy of 
this vital region. 

Neither will it necessarily help this country. Everyone 
is aware of what has happened to the price of coffee. 
Now, the fact that our dependence on imports makes it 
necessary for an office girl to spend 15 or 20 cents for 
a cup of coffee each time she leaves her desk for a break 
is probably not a major tragedy—except, perhaps, for 
the office girl. But what are we to say of our dependence 
on foreign sources for four-fifths of our supply of news- 
print? The price of this commodity has increased more 
than two-and-a-half times since 1940, with a resultant 
growth of monopoly in this most vital medium of news 
dissemination. 
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Many newspapers and magazines have been forced to 
close, either through bankruptcy or merger. This trend 
toward monopoly has stilled a certain number of editorial 
voices; especially hard hit have been small, independent 
journals, whose variety of opinion has given spice and 
meaning to our vaunted freedom of the press. This has 
also effectively prevented the launching of an incalculable 
number of new journals. Those papers that remain have 
been forced into strict economies, not the least of which 
has been a reduction in reportorial staffs and expense 
accounts. This means that much news now must be cov- 
ered exclusively by wire services, that our information 
on an increasing number of important events must de- 
pend on the interpretive ability of a diminishing number 
of reporters. With even further price rises predicted, it 
is no wonder that American publishers are trying to 
increase the output of domestic sources. This, and not 
increased purchases from abroad, seems to be our only 
hope of achieving adequate supplies. 

In other words, there is no law which says that increas- 
ing the quantity of imports will earn more dollars for 
foreign exporters. Maybe this result can be obtained 
by jacking up the price through production and/or 
export quotas. Actually, given the strategic demands of 
the cold war, American military expenses are a far 
greater source of dollars than any conceivable increase 
in imports. It has been estimated that if all tariffs and 
quotas were abolished—a proposal so radical that no 
responsible official has thus far suggested it—our imports 
might increase by an amount ranging from $1.2 billion 
to $2.6 billion. Compare this theoretical figure with the 
actual outlay of $2.5 billion which the United States 
spent last year for the maintenance of military installa- 
tions overseas. 

This again looks more like aid than trade. As a matter 
of fact, American economic policy since the end of 
World War II has been successful only when it concen- 
trated on reconstruction. The larger aspirations have 
been uniformly unrealized. The first loan to Britain was 
supposed to enable that country to relax her wartime 
controls and prevent discrimination against American 
products. The International Monetary Fund was set up 
ostensibly for the purpose of effecting the free converti- 
bility of currencies by 1952. That same year was also to 
see the end of economic aid to the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries. In no instance were these results achieved. Obvi- 
ously there must have been some fallacies in the basic 
assumptions behind these programs. Yet we are now to 
believe that those whose previous judgments have been 
so wide of the mark are correct when they say that only 
an increase in American imports through a lowering of 
the tariff can put an end to the necessity of continued 
massive infusions of dollar aid. 

As we have seen, the chief result of a general increase 
in foreign trade will be greater and more bitter competi- 
tion among the nations of Western Europe. These coun- 
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tries already have started subsidizing exports in a strug- 
gle for diminished markets. Their production is up, 
Germany and Japan are demanding their former share 
of the market, and Western Europe’s traditional trading 
area has shrunk. The growth of economic nationalism 
among their former customers in Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica and the disappearance of Eastern Europe and China 
behind the Iron Curtain have cut off the industrialized 
nations of the West from many of their former markets. 
A generalized increase in trade can only lead to intensi- 
fied competition and bring on the very crash we have 
spent $47 billion in foreign aid to avert. 

The problems involved in world economic recovery, 
then, would seem quite different from those visualized by 
the naive proponents of increased trade. Industrialized 
Europe must balance the demand for increased social 
security with the investment needs of an inadequately 
efficient productive plant. Industrializing Asia and Latin 
America need to accumulate capital fast enough so that 
productivity can win the race against population. 

The American tariff is quite irrelevant to this. The 
reciprocal trade program is valuable. It offers a sound, 
businesslike approach to international trade, and the 
world respects us for it. But to hope that this reciprocity 
will turn out to be a great stabilizing force is wishful 
thinking. The American tariff is by now detrimental 
to prosperity chiefly in that continued preoccupation with 
this secondary issue effectively shields our allies from a 
critical and constructive look at their own shortcomings 
and prevents us from developing a sound program based 
on clear understanding of the facts of economic life 
today. Those who insist on making the tariff the central 
issue are performing a disservice to the free world. 
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sure on tax money will surely be 
very great. 

The financial phase of the problem 
of the colleges is, to my mind, an as- 
pect of the economics of culture, a 
branch of economics about which 
we know far too little and to which, 
as far as I know, little creative at- 
tention is being given. 

In simplest terms, the college prob- 
lem can be put this way: Almost 
every economic prophet from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to Leon Keyserling 
forecasts a steady increase in the 
gross national product. We are al- 
leged to be fated to have an increas- 
ing abundance of goods and services. 
Ordinarily, this is phrased in terms 
of the expansion of the consumption 
of the individual or family receivers. 
But surely, if this expansion is to 
do the nation any good, a proper 
proportion of the increase must be 
devoted to the support of cultural 
undertakings. 

For various reasons, the colleges 
are today falling behind in their 
struggle for a legitimate “cut” of 
the national income. The problem is 
how to bring them up to par and 
maintain par as the national income 
rises. To do this, we first need to 
define par—which involves not only 
mathematical calculations, but also 
value judgments. 

However the problem is worked 
out, it will not do to turn to the 
tax mechanism as the sole means of 
insuring that the colleges get ade- 
quate support. To do that would 
mean that either only the municipal 
and state colleges would benefit, or 
governmental subsidies would have 
to he accepted by the private col- 
leges—a prospect not at all pleasing. 
How to direct proper amounts of 
money through private channels to 
the private colleges is part of the 
problem. 

Why does not one of the great 
foundations set up a research and 
thinking project to investigate the 
economic background—actual, toler- 
able. ideal—of college education? 
While the group is at it, it might 
well take a look at the entire field 
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of cultural institutions—at the art 
museums, symphony orchestras, and 
so on. If truly adventurous, it might 
add a study of the economics of the 
production of works of art by indi- 
vidual writers, painters, musicians. 

I suggest, that is, a major assault 
on the economics of culture. If we 
are to have a larger and larger na- 
tional income, surely we should aim 
to “take out” some of the increase in 
cultural benefits, institutional and in- 
dividual. Let not any stupid nice- 
nellyism about the alleged vulgarity 
of looking into the economic back- 
rooms of cultural enterprises deter 
us. This is the age of economics, 
so let’s set some economists to study- 
ing the economics of cultural pro- 
duction and diffusion. What better 
time than this moment, when both 
are in economic crisis? 

The problem of teaching personnel 
has its money aspects, of course, 
but assuming that they would be 
covered in the study I just proposed, 
let us rather look at this business 
from the standpoint of recruitment. 

Some of you may have noticed 
recently a report of a speech by an 
agitated college executive in which 
he forecast, with admirably simu- 
lated horror, that unless “something” 
was done, the expanded college popu- 
lation would be instructed by “in- 
tellectual cripples” of one kind or 
another—including, as I recall, re- 
fugees from business, like failed in- 
surance men who might teach ele- 
mentary economics. A calmer reac- 
tion is the currently expressed fear 
that there are today insufficient can- 
didates for the PhD (especially in 
the humanities and social sciences) 
to staff the expanded colleges of 
tomorrow. 

Although I feel I am reasonably 
sympathetic to the perturbations of 
the academics, I think they put their 
case on this score very badly. I 
feel also that. the closer you look at 
the situation, the worse the case 
gets. 

The case is markedly weakened 
by the insistence (occasionally open, 
always implicit) that anybody who 


has not subjected himself to the 
discipline of getting a PhD is, with- 
out further investigation, to be dis- 
missed as an “intellectual cripple” 
as far as college teaching is con- 
cerned. Although William James 
wrote his celebrated essay against 
the “PhD Octopus” in 1903, it is 
well worth reading today. 

As a matter of fact the octopus 
has spread its tentacles ever wider 
since 1903. The degree is now the 
badge of acceptance in the academic 
trade-union to an extent James (who 
was not a PhD) did not envisage. 
My use of the term trade-union is 
purposeful. not casual. It is ob- 
vious to any outside observer that 
a high proportion of the screaming 
about the personnel problem of the 
future is really a hysterical reaction 
to the prospect that the academic 
trade-union restrictions are going to 
break down and the union is going 
to be diluted with non-PhD recruits. 
Personally. | have no sympathy with 
this nonsensical reaction. 

The fanatic over-emphasis on the 
PhD is simply one of the unpleas- 
anter consequences of our importa- 
tion of university conceptions and 
machinery from Germany. Nations 
not under the German academic in- 
fluence do not suffer from it, notably 
the British countries around the 
world. 

Where is the proof that a PhD is 
the indispensable prerequisite to suc- 
cessful, high-level teaching in our 
colleges? Any observer not over- 
whelmed by academic pretensions 
knows perfectly well two things about 
American PhD’s: that altogether too 
many of them are themselves “in- 
tellectual cripples” by any meaning- 
ful definition: and that much of the 
worst teaching currently being done 
in the colleges is being done by 
PhDs. The reigning cult of the PhD 
as the absolutely required prerequisite 
for college teaching needs to be 
candidly reexamined. If the PhD 
fetish could be eliminated from think- 
ing about academic recruitment, a 
great forward step would be taken 
toward solving the whole problem. 
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Let’s face the realities. Boys and 
girls attending the larger colleges 
today will presumably have ample 
contact with PhDs, but many will 
go through college and meet with 
not a single first-class PhDed teacher, 
or even with a first-class PhD faculty 
member who is teaching but is not 
really a teacher. Obviously, this 
ridiculous situation will not be im- 
proved if the expanded teaching 
group of tomorrow is assembled 
on the principle that either you are 
a PhD or you are a mug. Many 
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of the greatest teachers the world 
has ever known—and the greater 
proportion of the seminal thinkers 
the PhDs are taught to praise to those 
they are set to teach—never heard 
of the PhD degree. let alone earned 
one. What the colleges need to plan 
to recruit is not serried ranks of 
PhDs, but platoons of teachers. If 
they are also PhDs. OK. If not, OK 
too. 

It is necessary to be clear about 
what one means by teachers. There 
is a strong disposition among the 


ia 


academics to think of teachers as 
people who have taken a prescribed 
number of courses in_ teaching 
methods. It is sometimes proposed 
to correct the painfully obvious de- 
ficiencies of PhDs as teachers by re- 
quiring them to take courses in 
teaching methods. I am not referring 
to that kind of thing at all. I am 
not at all convinced that there is 
any clear relation between persons 
trained in teaching methods and per- 
sons who are good teachers. The 
latter I conceive to be persons able 








to communicate knowledge and 
keenly interested in doing so, even 
if the means employed horrify the 
methodological purists. 

Good teachers, to my mind, are 
men and women who know a sub- 
ject well. are interested in passing 
their knowledge and enthusiasm for 
it to others, and who somehow (by 
the weirdest variety of methods, I 
have noticed) succeed in doing so. 
In identifying good teachers, the 
presence or absence of the PhD is 
a peripheral consideration, and so is 


the question of courses in method. 

Now what the colleges need to do 
is to think up ways of discovering 
the good teachers not currently active 
in their world. They may be working 
in high schools, or private schools, 
or they may not be teaching at all. 
There are more people who know 
subjects thoroughly enough to teach 
in colleges, but who are not PhDs, 
than the academics seem currently 
to suppose. The task is to find them 
out wherever they are. 

There is a curious disposition on 
the part of academic spokesmen to 
suppose that only failures in “town” 
would consider entering the world 
of the “gown.” This is not true. The 
people in “town” I have in mind 
as recruits for the colleges are per- 
haps not the biggest money makers, 
but they are not failures either. 

As far as I know, the colleges 
have tapped this reservoir of talent 
thus far only in the case of poets, 
fiction writers, and critics on the one 
hand. and newspapermen for schools 
of journalism on the other. There 
are many more individuals who do 
not fall into any of the foregoing 
categories who are just as worthy— 
indeed. in many instances the knowl- 
edge they have is even rarer, 
whether in “town” or among the 


“sown,” than that 


wearers of the 
of the types already welcomed into 
the fold. 

The real job of the colleges is 
not to prejudge the non-academics 
on irrelevant grounds but to set 
up machinery for establishing con- 
tact with them, and they with the 
colleges. I suggest that one way would 
be to adopt the British practice of 
advertising academic vacancies in 
non-academic journals. Such adver- 
tisements might produce results that 
would delight academic administra- 
tors now tearing their hair about the 
dreadful prospect ahead. If the aca- 
demicians can temper their snootiness 
toward the non-PhDs, they will 
quickly discover that the intellectual 
resources of this country are not as 
shallow as some college administra- 
tors now appear to think. 
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Minnesota Politics Respectable Now 


By Sam Romer 


St. PAUL 
| N MINNESOTA, practical politics is 
now within the shadow of respec- 
tability, thanks to a law passed by 
the last Legislature. It allows John 
Citizen to deduct up to $100 a year 
from his taxable income for political 
contributions, just as he does for 
donations to the Red Cross or the 
cancer drive or his church. Another 
section of the new law recognizes 
campaign expenses by political candi- 
dates as legitimate business expendi- 
tures. It allows deductions up to 
$5,000 by aspirants for governor or 
United States senator, lesser limits 
for other state-wide offices and up to 
one-quarter of the annual salary for 
county and local jobs. 

The law—first of its kind in the 
nation—is the brainchild of Byron 
G. (Barney) Allen, a real estate deal- 
er and farm management specialist 
from Detroit Lakes, Minnesota, who 
vigorously preaches the gospel of re- 
sponsible politics. Allen’s speeches on 
this topic have all the earmarks of 
a Johnny-come-lately political _ re- 
former; yet he is a veteran politician 
who was weaned in smoke-filled 
backrooms. He served a hard politi- 
cal apprenticeship in the Iowa Legis- 
lature: more recently, he has helped 
guide this state’s Democratic-Farmer- 
Labor party as its national commit- 
teeman. He now has given up his 
party post to become Governor Or- 
ville L. Freeman’s key Commissioner 
of Agriculture, but remains high in 
partisan councils. 

Allen has been obsessed for several 
decades with the notion that politics 
is important. As a working politician, 
Allen knows that too often campaign 
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contributions have strings attached 
which the candidate might like to cut 
but can’t. A start has been made in 
Minnesota toward an alternative; the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor party is 
hoping to fill its political war chest 
with small monthly donations during 
non-campaign periods. The results 
haven’t been spectacular. 

Allen is an admirer of political 
machinery in Britain and the Scandi- 
navian countries. He likes the idea 
of full-time party agents, of schools 
for candidates, of political reading 
rooms. American election campaigns, 
he complains, are “emotional binges” ; 
political contests are “popularity con- 
tests in which real and important 
issues are obscured by name calling.” 
To counter the trend, he has helped 
found the Minnesota Foundation for 
Political Education to assist young 
persons who want to make a career 
of public service. 

Allen’s efforts in this direction 
have been helped by the active en- 
trance of “intellectuals” into the 
state’s  politics—and not on_ its 
fringes, either. Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey, of course, was a political 
science professor for a short period, 
but he is an example of a politician 
turning professor rather than the 
opposite. But Minnesota’s Democratic 
national committeewoman and Free- 
man’s administrative assistant is Mrs. 
Dorothy Jacobson, who teaches po- 
litical science at Macalester College. 
Professor George Selke, Commis- 
sioner of Conservation and before 
that the Governor’s executive secre- 
tary, is a former Chancellor of the 
University of Montana and Presi- 
dent of St. Cloud Teachers College. 


A third key Freeman aid is Arthur 
Naftalin, who has worked both the 
political and academic sides of the 
street with equal ability. Naftalin 
learned practical politics as secretary 
to Humphrey when the latter was 
Mayor of Minneapolis; he then spent 
six years on the University of Min- 
nesota campus as associate professor 
of political science. After Freeman’s 
election victory, Naftalin took a leave 
from his academic duties to under- 
take the enormous task of reorgani- 
zation of the State Government. 
While on the campus, Naftalin kept 
his hand in the political pot both as 
an active participant (in party strat- 
egy councils) and an_ observer 
(through a weekly column for rural 
newspapers). He also conducted a 
non-partisan “field work” course in 
practical politics during which stu- 
dents received college credit for par- 
ticipating actively in political con- 
ventions or campaigns. Many of his 
students have gone into politics. 

This combination of practical 
politicians and academic experts still 
has a long way to go. The Legislature 
bypassed other proposed electoral 
reforms, including one which would 
have prohibited “stooge” candidates 
with politically potent names from 
running against convention candi- 
dates. In 1950, four of these 
“stooge” candidates trounced the 
regular candidates; one of them (a 
grain shoveler named Joe McCarthy) 
explained: “I may not be very smart 
but I’m just as smart as the people 
who voted for me.” Democratic poli- 
ticians don’t object to what he said: 
they hope it will have a different 
meaning in the future. 
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Eight Months That Shook the World 


Reviewed by David Shub 


The Russian Revolution: 1917. 


By N. N. Sukhanov (tr. & ed. by Joel Carmichael). 


Oxford. 668 pp. $10.00. 


HERE Is an abridged translation of 
Nikolai Sukhanov’s Notes on the 
Revolution, first published in seven 
Russian volumes in 1922. Sukhanov, 
a left-wing Socialist, helped form the 
policies of the Petrograd Soviet in 
the early days of the Revolution, 
when it was dominated by demo- 
cratic Socialists. 

The editors of the second Russian 
edition of Lenin’s Collected Works 
described Sukhanov as a “non-parti- 
san Social Democrat-Internationalist 
...one of the editors of the Inter- 
nationalists’ magazine Letopis [pub- 
lished by Maxim Gorky] during the 
war...after the March Revolution, 
an editor of Novaya Zhizn [Gorky’s 
Petrograd daily in 1917-18]” and a 
leader of the early Soviet Executive 
Committee. Later, the Soviei editors 
add, Sukhanov was a member of the 
Communist Academy in Moscow, but 
he was removed in 1930 because his 
views were “not in accordance with 
the aims of the Academy.” 

Lenin himself wrote two articles 
about the Notes. In them, he criti- 
cized Sukhanov’s thesis that Russia 
had not reached “the high develop- 
ment of productive forces under 
which Socialism is possible.” but he 
did not question Sukhanov’s facts. 

Trotsky quoted Sukhanov exten- 
sively in his History of the Russian 
Revolution. Lenin, he said, consid- 
ered Sukhanov “one of the best rep- 
resentatives of the petty bourgeoisie.” 
In his Stalin biography, Trotsky 
called Sukhanov’s Notes 
able.” 

Paul Miliukov, Foreign Minister of 
the Provisional Government, called 
Sukhanov “a talented writer and 


““invalu- 
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good observer. . . . His characteriza- 
tions are vivid and mostly true. His 
descriptions are colorful . . . many 
interesting details.” Miliukov did 
point out, however, that Sukhanov’s 
Notes include many inaccuracies, and 
that his factual account is often inter- 
rupted by unreliable conjectures and 
discourses from the viewpoint of a 
“consistently thinking Marxist in 
general and a Zimmerwaldian in par- 
ticular.” 

I do not have all seven volumes of 
Sukhanov’s Notes before me, and 
therefore cannot tell precisely what 
Joel Carmichael, the editor and trans- 
lator, has omitted in this edition. 
But I did notice that Mr. Carmichael, 
who has written a preface and an 18- 
page failed to use 
Sukhanov’s original preface. The au- 


introduction, 


thor’s preface warned us not to take 
his Notes for “history, not even for 
a most cursory, unassuming histori- 
cal sketch”; they were “‘only remarks, 
casual notes . . . personal reminis- 
cences, a product of the memory and 
only of the memory. . . . A combina- 
tion of history, publicism and fiction 
in casual and incorrect proportions.” 

Indeed, Sukhanov’s Notes are 
hardly the history of the 1917 revo- 
lution: they contain more publicism 
and fiction than history. 

Sukhanov was politically impor- 
tant before the recognized leaders of 
the revolutionary reached 
Petrograd from Siberia and abroad. 
His vivid descriptions of those first 
few weeks of the Revolution are the 
most interesting part of his book. As 
one of the key early leaders of the 
Petrograd Soviet, he participated in 
all its secret caucuses, was its major 


parties 


spokesman in negotiations with the 
Duma and Provisional Government, 
and maintained close contact with 
leaders of political parties, the Army 
and various social organizations. 

Before the reader’s eye pass his- 
toric figures: the liberals Miliukov 
and Guchkov; the Socialists Keren- 
sky, Tseretelli, Avksentiev, Plekha- 
nov, Chernov, Gotz, Martov, Dan and 
Lieber; the Bolsheviks Lenin, Trot- 
sky, Kamenev and Zinoviev; the 
Generals Alexeyev and Kornilov; the 
European Socialist visitors Arthur 
Henderson, Emile Vandervelde and 
Albert Thomas. About each and 
every one of them, Sukhanov has a 
lot to tell. To Stalin, he refers as “a 
sort of gray blur, dimly looking up 
now and then and not leaving any 
trace. There is really nothing more 
to be said about him.” (Sukhanov 
later paid for this remark with his 
life. ) 

Although no Bolshevik, Sukhanov 
probably contributed more than any 
other Russian Socialist to Lenin’s 
triumph. From the first days of the 
Revolution, he preached that the 
World War had to be stopped. He 
was for coalition rule with the so- 
called “bourgeois” democratic parties 
only until the danger of counter- 
revolution was dispelled. Thereafter, 
he urged, the Soviet should over- 
throw the government and form an 
all-Socialist regime including every- 
one from the right-wing People’s So- 
cialists to the Bolsheviks. This re- 
gime would propose immediate peace 
to the belligerent governments and, 
in the event of refusal, urge the peo- 
ples of Europe to rise against their 
rulers and end the war. Sukhanoy un- 
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ceasingly scored the “barbarous 
Allies” for refusing to negotiate with 
Berlin while German armies held 
Belgium, Northern France, Poland, 
the Baltic states and Western Russia. 

Sukhanov himself relates that 
Gorky, his co-editor at Novaya Zhizn, 
kept on saying: “I don’t understand 
what we want by attacking Allied 
Imperialism and demanding that we 
break with them. Is that actually a 
separate peace of which the bour- 
geois press accuses us?” Gorky, says 
Sukhanov, “disliked the paper”; its 
policy “caused him much grief.” It 
is unfortunate that the instructive 
chapter on Gorky’s attitude toward 
Novaya Zhizn and Sukhanov has 
been omitted from this translation. 

Sukhanov violently attacked the 
majority of the Soviet, then led by 
Socialist Revolutionaries and Men- 
sheviks, for refusing to break with 
the Western Allies and overthrow the 
Provisional Government. He believed 
that if a Socialist government pro- 
posed peace, world imperialism could 
not withstand the pressure of the 
“exhausted, peace-thirsty proletarian 
masses.” 

All this was similar to what Len- 
in’s followers were preaching at the 
time. The difference was that Lenin 
wanted to proclaim a “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” (actually a dicta- 
torship of the Bolshevik party) to 
remake the world, while Sukhanov 
wanted a dictatorship of all Socialist 
parties primarily to stop the war. 

Throughout the eight months of 
the democratic Revolution, Sukha- 
nov was, thus, a close ally of the 
Bolsheviks. The only danger to the 
revolutionary democracy he saw was 
the lesser threat from the Right. The 
stories and episodes in his book are 
undoubtedly true, but his interpreta- 
tion of them is highly subjective and 
often completely erroneous. Further- 
more, there are innumerable other 
episodes and events of the same 
period, unmentioned by Sukhanov, 
which refute his interpretations. His 
characterizations of the various per- 
sonalities, sometimes brilliant, are 
often only malicious. 
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Still, by comparison with the Len- 
inist apologetics of E. H. Carr or 
Isaac Deutscher, not to speak of offi- 
cial Communist histories, Sukhanov’s 
work is almost a model of objectivity. 
For Sukhanov does tell us that 

“The Bolsheviks had no other ideas 
than the immediate handing over of 
the land for seizure by the peasants, 
readiness to propose peace at once, 
the most confused ideas about 
‘workers’ control,’ and the most fan- 
tastic notions of methods of extract- 
ing bread with the help of the ‘sailor’ 
and the ‘working girl.’ Lenin had 
more ‘ideas,’ borrowed whole from 
the experience of the Paris Com- 
mune and Marx’s pamphlet on it, and 
also from Kropotkin. These, of 
course, included the destruction of 
the system of credit and the seizure 
of the banks, the thoroughgoing re- 
vision of the whole government ap- 
paratus and its replacement by 
administrators from among the work- 
ing class (this in peasant, limitless, 
and half-savage Russia!), the liabil- 
ity to election of all officials, compul- 
sory parity between specialists’ wages 
and the average worker’s. But all 
these ‘ideas’ were, first of all, so dis- 
proportionately few in comparison 
with the immensity of the tasks, and, 
secondly, were so unknown to any- 
one in the Bolshevik party, that you 
might say they were completely ir- 
relevant.” 

Sukhanov also declares: 

“The Bolsheviks didn’t know what 
they were going to do with their vic- 
tory and the State they would win. 
They were acting against Marx. 
against scientific socialism, against 
common sense, against the working 
class [Sukhanov’s italics] when, by 
way of an insurrection under the slo- 
gan of ‘Power to the Soviets,’ they 
attempted to hand over to their own 
Central Committee the totality of 
state power in Russia.” 


In his last chapters, written several . 


years after the Revolution, Sukhanov 
severely criticizes the Provisional 
Government for weakness and _in- 
decision. On the very eve of the Bol- 
shevik coup, he testifies, there “were 


in Petrograd loyal elements, if not 
troops. It might be possible to form 
a detachment of several thousands 
from military cadets, the women’s 
services, engineers and Cossacks. A 
scratch detachment like that might 
be quite effective. But a firm deci- 
sion to act and attack had to be 
made. The General Staff had made 
no effort to form a scratch detach- 
ment.” 

In another passage, omitted by Mr. 
Carmichael, Sukhanov declares that. 
on the eve of the October coup, “a 
good detachment of 500 men would 
have been enough to liquidate 
Smolny [Bolshevik revolutionary 
headquarters] and everybody in it.” 

Mr. Carmichael’s long, often elo- 
quent introduction somehow fails to 
give the reader a clear picture of 
1917. He himself seems not to have 
shaken off all the early Bolshevik 
propaganda, and he also reveals. 
here and there, insufficient knowl- 
edge of Russian history generally and 
revolutionary history in particular. 
These deficiencies are even more ap- 
parent in his explanatory notes. 
which abound with inaccuracies and 
misstatements. To mention just a few: 

© It is misleading to say that “both 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks accepted 
the same program until a couple of 
years after the revolution.” True, the 
Bolsheviks did not officially adopt a 
new written program until after the 
Revolution, but, practically speaking. 
Lenin discarded the entire old Social 
Democratic program in the first days 
of the Revolution. 

© The Socialist Revolutionary par- 
ty was finally dissolved by the Bol- 
sheviks in 1918, not “after the SR 
trial of 1920.” 

©@ The Trudoviki (Toilers), whom 
Kerensky led in the last Duma, were 
not “a group of Populist intellectu- 
als, who defended the peasants 
against the landowners and were not 
much more radical than” the Con- 
stitutional Democrats. Among the 
nearly one hundred Trudovik depu- 
ties to the First and Second Dumas 
were some Populist intellectuals and 
Socialist Revolutionaries; but the 
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great majority of them were radical 
peasants, and in all four Dumas they 
acted in concert with the Socialist 
groups. Kerensky himself was a mem- 
ber of the Socialist Revolutionary 
party before he was elected to the 
Duma on the Trudovik ticket. 

© The so-called “Menshevik liqui- 
dators” after 1907 did not believe 
that the conspiratorial and revolu- 
tionary “activities of the Social Dem- 
ocrats should be abandoned.” They 
held that the old conspiratorial party 
groups should be dissolved, and that 
Social Democrats should emphasize 
building up the legal workers’ organi- 
zations (trade unions, cultural socie- 
ties, etc.), using conspiratorial and 
revolutionary tactics when necessary. 

© Gorky’s Petrograd daily did not 
“come to an end in 1918,” as Mr. 
Carmichael tells us. It was suppressed 
by the Soviet Government. 

@ Mr. Carmichael reports that 
Victor Chernov, leader of the Social- 
ist Revolutionaries, “was active in 
the Czechoslovak uprising in 1918” 
(which he was not). But he fails to 
mention that, eight months before, 
Chernov had been chosen President 
of the democratically-elected Constit- 
uent Assembly, which had _ been 
forcibly dissolved by the Bolsheviks. 
In fact, the Constituent Assembly, 
chosen by the votes of 36 million 
Russians with an overwhelming dem- 
ocratic majority, is not mentioned in 
Mr. Carmichael’s notes, although 
many lesser events of these and later 
vears are frequently mentioned. 

There are also several mis-identifi- 
cations of personalities (such as 
Mikhail Rodzianko, Raphael Abram- 
ovitch, Mark Lieber and Nikolai 
Chaikovsky) and misleading descrip- 
tions of some of the shifting party 
alignments in various parts of Russia. 

Nevertheless, despite the editor’s 
inaccuracies and the highly subjec- 
tive interpretation of the author him- 
self, Sukhanov’s book is one of the 
most important source materials on 
that historic era. In the original Rus- 
sian or the abridged English, this 
eye-witness account is a “must” for 
students of the Russian Revolution. 


Tyranny Through the Ages 


Why Dictators? 
By George W. F. Hallgarten. 
Macmillan, 379 pp. $5.50. 


THIs BOOK attempts to give a so- 
ciological analysis of the rise of dic- 
tators in the Western world from the 
days of the Greek tyrant to the rule 
of Stalin, Tito and Mao. It sets out 
boldly to “prove that there were typi- 
cal situations—both economic and 
social—in which certain kinds of dic- 
tatorships arose, and were, indeed, 
bound to do so whenever the basic 
situation repeated itself.” 

Not satisfied with this ambitious 
thesis (according to which heroes 
never, so to speak, make history but 
are always made by history), the au- 
thor goes further. He maintains that 
his classifications of the different 
types of dictatorships not merely ex- 
plain past tyrannical rule “but also 
illustrate the nature of the present 
and even future regimes of this kind. 
just as the rules of astronomy apply 
to yet unknown and unseen stars.” 

The author believes that he has 
discovered the social laws which de- 
termine the rise of dictators any- 
where and at any time. This would 
be important if it were true. Unfor- 
tunately, not the slightest valid reason 
is presented for believing it to be 
true. Although the name of Max 
Weber is invoked, its conclusions are 
more in the spirit of Spengler but 
without the latter’s poetic verve. The 
one indisputable achievement of the 
book—aside from the turning up of 
the dubious information that Beria 
was of “Jewish descent”—is to make 
a very interesting subject boring. 

The author distinguishes four types 
of dictatorship—‘“classical,” “‘pseudo- 
revolutionary,” “counter-revolution- 
ary” and “ultra-revolutionary”—and 
imposes them on the historical ma- 
terial of all the ages with the most 
peculiar results. Chiang Kai-shek, 
Kemal Ataturk and Napoleon, the 
rulers of most South American gov- 


Reviewed by Sidney Hook 


Chairman, Graduate Department of 
Philosophy, New York University 


ernments, Cromwell are classical dicta- 


tors. Savanarola, the Anabaptists of 
Munster, Robespierre, the Commu- 
nards, Lenin are ultra-revolutionary 
dictators. Within the scheme, the au- 
thor’ has difficulty fitting the Russian 
dictatorships of Ivan, Peter and 
Stalin. 

Classifications, like definitions, are 
neither true nor false but illuminat- 
ing or unilluminating, adequate or 
inadequate. Dr. Hallgarten’s classifi- 
cation appears arbitrary with respect 
to the role dictators have played in 
the past. It is modeled too closely on 
contemporary forms of dictatorship. 
This is reflected both in his explana- 
tory schema as well as his vocabu- 
lary. 

The most questionable aspect of 
Dr. Hallgarten’s thesis is his assump- 
tion that, unless we believe that dicta- 
tors are “bound” to arise as a conse- 
quence of certain social and eco- 
nomic conditions, we must believe 
that their appearance is providential 
or miraculous. He overlooks the pos- 
sibility that we may recognize the 
relatively independent role of extraor- 
dinary personalities in history with- 
out breaching the postulate of deter- 
minism in the slightest. 

A particular man whose birth is 
independent of the character of social 
forces may, in virtue of his natural 
gifts, so exploit the objective social 
possibilities of his time that he ac- 
quires heroic stature—good or bad. 
It is the sheerest mysticism to assume, 
in all circumstances, that, if he had 
not done his work, some one else was 
bound to carry it out. When such in- 
dividuals seize their opportunity, 
especially in modern times, it is often 
in consequence of what other indi- 
viduals or groups do or fail to do 
and not because of ineluctable his- 
toric necessity. It is either intellec- 
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tual laziness or moral defeatism to 
believe that the fault, when a dicta- 
torship does arise, never lies with us 
but in the “stars” or in the social 
constellation of forces which, like the 
laws of astrology, enable us to “‘pre- 
dict” only after the event. 

To the extent that an understand- 
ing of an event requires us to assign 
specific causes, we are confronted 
with a nice problem of assigning 
weights of importance to a plurality 
of interacting factors. From this 
point of view, the Russian October 
Revolution, instead of confirming. 
definitely invalidates Dr. Hallgarten’s 
thesis. For there seems to be over- 
whelming evidence _ that. 
Lenin. the October Revolution was 


without 


not “bound” to happen. or to succeed 
if it did. 

Nor is the author justified in char- 
acterizing the October Revolution as 
a “revolution from below,” which is 
allegedly one of the defining marks 
dictator- 
ships. If anything, it was the demo- 


of “ultra-revolutionary” 


cratic February Revolution. over- 
thrown by the Bolsheviks, which rep- 
resented a “revolution from below.” 
Even after they seized power. in elec- 
tions conducted under semi-terrorist 
conditions for the Constituent Assem- 
bly. the Bolsheviks were decisively de- 
feated. They thereupon dissolved the 
Assembly whose convocation they 
had previously demanded. 

These judgments are bound up 
with Dr. Hallgarten’s 
habit of attributing to the masses 
certain ideas and feelings which it 
would be difficult to substantiate. 
Thus, of the periodic Soviet purges, 
he says: “The monstrous cruelty 
shown by the regime toward scores 
of public servants, both in the USSR 
and the satellite countries. proved to 


intriguing 


the common man the limitations of 
their might, and was welcomed by 
him as a sign of social justice.” 
How does one know what “the 
common man” welcomes in a totali- 
tarian culture? How does one even 
know what he conceives to be his 
primary needs? The author is con- 
vinced that he knows. He disagrees 
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with Louis Fischer and other critics 
of the Stalin regime that terrorism 
was unnecessary to raise agricultural 
production. “If he [Stalin] resorted 
to force in such cases. he did so for 
compelling reasons.” Undoubtedly 
they were compelling to Stalin. But 
the question is whether they were 
also compelling to the victims whose 
needs guided Stalin’s “benevolent ter- 
rorism.” Dr. Hallgarten admits that 
the terrorism got somewhat out of 
hand and that the phrase “benevolent 
terrorism” is not only inherently self- 
contradictory but that. as a charac- 
terization. it “might seem to its viec- 
tims” too favorable. On the whole. 
however. he is not inclined to judge 
Stalin’s methods harshly. since he 
attributes them not to cruelty but to 


Stalin’s austere conception of duty 
The author is not insensitive to the 
sufferings of those whose needs were 
met by such draconic methods. But 
after all they were not the only suf- 
ferers! “In some instances,” he tells 
us, discussing Stalin’s terrorism, “the 
performance of this self-imposed duty 
exercised an enormous strain on Sta- 
lin’s nerves.” What infinite capacity 
for empathy! 

There can be no doubt of Dr. 
Hallgarten’s own democratic faith. 
That is why it is so amazing that he 
does not challenge the basic premise 
of all dictatorships, viz., that the 
dictator knows better what the needs 
of the masses are than they do them- 
selves. This is a thoroughly confused 


book. 





The Jungle War 


Report from Malaya. 
By Vernon Bartlett. 
Criterion. 128 pp. $2.75. 


WHILE MOST EYES are on the 
South China coast, Communists con- 
tinue to shed the free world’s blood 
in Malaya. The whys and wherefores 
of the fighting in that embattled land 
are admirably wrapped up in this 
tight little volume by an experienced 
British foreign correspondent and 
former Labor Member of Parlia- 
ment. 

It is written for the layman who 
would and should be _ intelligently 
aware of the tangled issues at stake 
and the progress being made in re- 
solving them. But if Mr. Bartlett 
gives a readable, first-hand account 
of jungle warfare, well balanced by 
a lucid but not oversimplified discus- 
sion of British political and military 
counter-measures, he doesn’t try to 
leave you with the feeling that you 
know all the answers. This is meant 
as a compliment. 

For example, the postwar surge of 
nationalism in Asia is often given 
as a prime reason for the successes 
of Communism. Yet there is no such 
animal as Malayan nationalism in 


Reviewed. by 
Robert Donlevin 


that multi-national colony. There are 
slightly more Chinese than Malays 
there (3 million of the former to 
somewhat less than 3 million of the 
latter). plus about 750,000 Indians 
and Pakistanis and 30,000 Euro- 
peans. Mr. Bartlett. no colonialist, 
cites London’s relatively enlightened 
policy in Malaya, yet notes that this 
is the country in which, of all terri- 
tories of the British Commonwealth, 
Communism has become the greatest 
menace and has been nearest to vic- 
tory. 

Although there are no airtight an- 
swers to these puzzlers and many 
more like them. some informed 
guesses can be made from the evi- 
dence available. One would be the 
high priority Moscow and Peking 
put on this rubber and tin-rich col- 
ony which juts down into the vital 
heart of Southeast Asia. Another. 
the rugged jungle terrain which per- 
mits 5,000 hard-core CTs (Commu- 
nist Terrorists) to hit, run and hide 
from a security force 50 times more 
numerous—a_ security force which 
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boasts many more Asians than Euro- _ the largest feasible measure of con- unless Communism is fought on a 
peans. One of their agonizing prob- trol over their own affairs. global, integrated basis, the way the 
lems in the implementation of Col. Despite this enlightened and vig- | Communists fight us. At one time, 
Arthur Young’s “democratic police- | orous policy, the success of which toward the end of the Truman Ad- 
manship” policy has been to distin- seconded energetic military action to _—ministration, a lot of lipservice was 
guish between the peasant going drive the CTs deeper into the jungle, _— given to global policy, but the fact M 
peaceably to his rice paddy and the _ the Reds have been able to replace is that we don’t even have the be- | 
civilian-garbed terrorist preparing to defectors and casualties with new re- _ginnings of one yet. Pronouncements Lu 
slit a few throats for the cause. cruits. Furthermore, the Communist by many Asia- and Europe-firsters tio 
Sir Gerald Templer, former high victory in Vietnam and the seepage are a manifestation of this piece- hs 
commissioner with full powers, real- of supplies, men and orders through _ meal thinking, which also shows up a 
ized that the CTs could only be iso- the poorly patrolled frontiers of under the separate lights with which dr 
lated with the aid of the native popu- =‘ Thailand have also aided Malaya’s we view the Austrian, Formosan, Ko- 
lation. To secure their cooperation, CTs. rean, German, Indo-Chinese and Ma- far 
he embarked upon a three-pronged Different readers will, of course, layan problems. Limiting “local” An 
program designed to (1) protect draw different lessons from this wars and “local” crises may super- - 
. 2 : : : ; of 
them from Communist terrorism, (2) book. The one that stands out in the ficially appear to be a sensible guide ch 
give them as good a life as possible reviewer's mind is that no matter to foreign policy, but it won't serve ( 
under the restrictions imposed by how fine a policy you have in any _ to halt the march of Communism any unl 
such protection, and (3) grant them _— one country, it won’t be successful —s more than it served to halt Nazism. ” 
0 
“al 
€ € nal 
Sympathetic Interpretation of U.S. Jewry " 
nov 
Adventure in Freedom. Reviewed by Milton R. Konvitz | ™ 
By Oscar Handlin. Professor of Industrial and Labor Relations " 
McGraw-Hill, 282 pp. $3.75, Cornell University 
an 
In SEPTEMBER 1654. there came to this position would mean to approve mention. Indeed, if the book has a foi 
New Amsterdam 23 Jews, passengers the obnoxious national-origins for- prominent fault, it is to be found in of 
on the St. Charles, who had first set- mula and other discriminatory laws, an excessive fluidity of thoughts and a 
tled in Brazil but who were forced and Jewish organizations have been —_ concepts, making it often impossible oe 
to seek refuge from the Portuguese consistently in the front lines in the to say that the author has taken a “ 
Inquisition. This was the first settle- fight to discredit these laws. The Jew- stand for or against many important off 
ment of a group or community of ish Tercentenary Celebration, with propositions. Thus it is hard to say th 
Jews in what was to become the its theme of “Man’s Opportunities whether he is for or against cultural Ps 
United States. The Jewish community and Responsibilities Under Free- pluralism, Zionism, the establish- is 
of the United States. which now con- dom,” has not lost sight of essential ment of the State of Israel. Recon- s 
sists of 5 million persons. has been values and ideals. structionism, and other isms and le 
celebrating this event since last fall. These thoughts were suggested by ideologies and events that he men- Ne 
The Tercentenary Celebration has = an enjoyable reading of Professor tions or discusses. | 
been conducted in New York. Wash- Handlin’s book. Though not an offi- Since the book is an essay rather of 
ington and other cities with a maxi- cial work and not sponsored by any than a history, it is a pity that the th 
mum of dignity and communal re- organization, yet its publication ap- author failed to allow himself more : 
a 


sponsibility. American Jews are prob- 
ably the last persons to make a point 
of the fact that any of their ancestors 
arrived on the St. Charles. With 
American Jews it is not a question 
of who came first; Americans who 
came as refugees in the 1930s are no 
less valuable to America and to the 
American Jewish community than 
those who can trace their ancestry 
through family trees that go back 
to the St. Charles. To deviate from 
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propriately belongs to the Tercen- 
tenary. 

Professor Handlin has not written 
a history of American Jewry; his 
book is intended as an essay in sym- 
pathetic interpretation. It creates a 
picture on a large canvas and in 
broad strokes; as a portrait, it be- 
longs to the school of impression- 
ists. It omits many notable events 
and names, and often the author 
glides too rapidly over what he does 


latitude to take sides and to attempt 
to sustain his views. As a_ result, 
often the book is only bi-dimensional, 
lacking depth or intellectual bite. 
Here and there, Professor Handlin 
provokingly nibbles at an idea but 
drops it too soon. He thus at times 
creates the impression of bias instead 
of responsible judgment. Notwith- 
standing its failures, however, the 
book is an important work by a dis- 
tinguished historian. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


MENTAL ILLNESS 


I am greatly disappointed to discover that in 
Lucy Freeman’s article “Mental Illness: Preven- 
tio Needed” [NL, May 23], THe New Leaper 
has succumbed to the kind of unscientific think- 
ing which lumps together under the term “men- 
tal illness” such things as juvenile delinquency, 
drug addiction and divorce rates. 

Take the matter of drug addiction. Anyone 
familiar with this scourge in Asia or Latin 
America will point out that addiction is more 
often a matter of availability or of chance, than 
of anything a psychiatrist can be legitimately 
charged to cure or prevent. 

Certainly there is a need to “prevent” as much 
unhappiness in this world as one possibly can, 
but is it fair to imply that with a “minimum” 
of 25,000 psychiatrists there will be no more 
“alcoholism, drug addiction, delinquency, crimi- 
nal behavior, unhappy home lives, accident 
proneness and deep depressions?” Are people 
nowadays supposed to consult a psychiatrist in 
order to insure that they will marry the “right” 
mate—and thus decrease the divorce rate cited 
by Miss Freeman? 

And yet this is the grand theory, spineless 
and hollow in values, which is today being 
foisted on an unsuspecting public in the name 
of preventing “mental illness.” In some circles, 
it is pure heresy to suggest that this theory is 
more destructive of human personality, of per- 
sonal will power and meaning in life, than all 
the threats of World War III. But I nonetheless 
offer this suggestion, and venture to predict 
that, by the time this nation has its 25,000 
psychiatrists, a more discriminate thinking on 
“mental illness” will greatly revise the thesis 
that every young man can be excused from 
hacking his mamma to bits just because she 
loved him too little or too much! 

New York City Mary Francis Harvey 





Lucy Freeman’s article was an able summary 
of our nation’s Number One problem—a threat 
that extends into almost every family. Let’s have 
more on it. 
Sacramento 


U-BOMB 


Congratulations for printing those observa- 
tions of Senator Mike Mansfield of Montana on 
the power of our thermonuclear bombs [NL, 
May 23]. Too many of our statesmen seem com- 
Placent at the fact that our race has a means 
of exterminating itself right at hand. This 
Senator did not bother to suggest that three- 
Stage rockets of transoceanic and _ transconti- 
nental range are just around the corner. This 
means that, in the near future, one nation will 
destroy a rival by an unannounced blitz without 


E.tuis R. Cotton 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


any expeditionary force. Not a ship, not a tank, 
not an infantryman will henceforth be required 
to wage war. Russia and the United States 
might just as well cut their armed forces nine- 
tenths. If we’ve developed that “Atlas” rocket 
and Russia has matched us, Senator Mansfield 
and his colleagues had better join those of us 
who have called for an amendment of the 
charter of the UN so that war itself can be 
perpetually banned. Complacency in the present 
situation is intolerable. Dispersion of industries 
and populations, again demanded by the Federa- 
tion of American Scientists, isn’t nearly enough. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Hersert M. MERRILL 


EINSTEIN 


With Bertrand Russell’s excellent article “The 
Greatness of Albert Einstein” [NL, May 30], 
you published a beautiful photograph of Ein- 
stein which I do not remember having seen 
before. I wonder if you can identify its source? 
Hyattsville, Md. Greorce N. KAuFEr 


The photograph was made by Fred Stein of 
645 West 160 Street, New York City. His credit 
was mistakenly omitted.—Epitor. 


GERMAN DEMOCRACY 


A welcome development toward democracy in 
content as well as form may be seen in the 
results of the latest West German election in 
the State of Rhineland-Palatinate. The Christian 
Democrats and the Social Democrats, the major 
Government and Opposition parties, were able 
to capture 87 out of 100 seats. The Free Demo- 
crats, generally allied with the Christian Demo- 
crats, lost heavily and received only 13 seats. 
None of the extremist parties of the Left and 
Right, such as the Communists, the Refugee 
Party and the League of Germans, obtained the 
necessary 5 per cent of the total vote to qualify 
for representation in the Legislature. 

If this trend toward two monolithic, demo- 


cratically-oriented parties continues, it will 
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Candy Shops; and 
oll Sachs Quality 


ROYAL DANISH BALLET 
STADIUM SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA of 96 

*, 


Stores. 
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OPPORTUNITY TO 
PUT BELIEFS INTO 
ACTION. Live in un- 
segregated community. 
Attractive new 3 - bed- 
room ranch homes just 
outside Philadelphia, 
$11,990. New model has 
added playroom, den, 
powder room. Near 
Philadelphia Inter- 
change, Pa. Turnpike. 
100% mortgages avail- 
able. Telephone Elm- 
wood 7-4325. Concord 
Park Homes, Old Lin- 
coln Highway and 
Street Road, Trevose, 
Pa. 











PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST Fire! 





returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ore 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 64 St.. New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 











DEAR EDITOR 


assure the Federal Republic a stable and effi- 
cient government on the British model, and 
prevent a repetition of the pre-Hitler era, when 
Germany had to cope with a multiplicity of 
parties whose loyalty to the Republic was often 
lacking. 

Sunderland, Mass. 


SOCIALISM 


In his comments on two articles on socialism 
by Richard Lowenthal, Mr. Nichelas Granet 
[NL, May 23] insists on defining socialism in 
his own terms, disregarding the clearly enunci- 
ated goals of Socialist spokesmen. 

Modern Socialists contemplate democratic 
ownership and management of basic industries, 
allowing private enterprise and competition to 
exist in the rest of the economy. How the par- 
ticipation of workers and consumers in deter- 
mining the policies of industry would be un- 
democratic is beyond my understanding. 


CONTINUFD 





GERARD BRAUNTHAL 


Socialists never advocated the abolition of 
political parties. When the British Labor party 
was in power and converting 20 per cent of the 
economy to public ownership, the Conservative 
party enjoyed the freedom to exist openly and 
work for its return to office. 

To write as if we had a pure and simple 
private enterprise system today is to refuse to 
face reality. The owners of industry enjoy sub- 
sidies and tax loopholes, but are regulated by 
a host of laws; they intervene in and influence 
the Government, and the state is mixed up in 
their affairs. In America we have a mixed 
economy and welfare state in a private profit 
system. The domestic issues we face are how 
far we will allow the Eisenhower Administration 
to turn over our natural resources to private 
interests, and how much we want additional 
social legislation to provide security and decent 
minimum living standards for everyone. 
Philadelphia Water R. Storey 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
“HILARIOUS HIT.” — Atkinson. Times 
“TOP GRADE.” 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Loges 
$5.75; Mezz. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
62.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; 
Loges $3.45; Merz. $3.00; Balc. $2.50 and $2.00, 

including tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 
50th STREET and Broadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
AIR CONDITIONED 


—Chapman, News 
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Now you can see it ALL on 
the WIDE MOTION PICTURE 


SCREEN L Tochmstolor 


FESS PARKER 
BUDDY EBSEN 
Directed by NORMAN FOSTER 
Written by TOM BLACKBURN 
Produced by BILL WALSH 





BRANDT’S 
<1 SPECIAL CHILDREN’S . 
PRICES AT ALL TIMES! G LO a oS 


















~/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Z ] Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 
SF 


@ “LOVE ME OR LEAVE ME” 


in CinemaScope and COLOR starring 


DORIS DAY - JAMES CAGNEY 


co-starring CAMERON MITCHELL 
Directed by CHARLES VIDOR - Produced by JOE PASTERNAK « An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “COLORAMA” — Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff 
with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee Club . Symphony 
\ Orchestra directed by Raymona Paige 
‘I Picture at: e Stage Show at: 

















THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organizations 

quested when planning theater parties 
te do so through Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of Tae New Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844, Tue New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C, 







FLATBUSH TRS 
AT NEVINS 9350 


NN OX 


BRU! on our GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN! 


are r 








‘EAST OF EDEN' 
JULIE HARRIS e JAMES Bean 
Directed by e.tA KAZAN 


eophoni ic "Sound 
pine 2nd feutere: ‘JUMP INTO HELL’ 



























CLARK GABLE- Susan HAYWARD 


in ERNEST K. GANN’S Best-S 


c 
SoLpiER 0. 
eet TUNE 


ADLER 
YARD DMYTRYK 
NEST K. GANN 


One cOPE 


COLOR by DELUXE + Stereophonic Sound 





Pek 
ROXY enc2 
50th St & 7th Ave + Ci 74000 


Extrel CinemoScope Short “STAMPEDE CITY” pus “mouse For sae” Cartoon 
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Your best cancer insurance... 


“LIFETIME” POLICY...See your doctor 
every year for a thorough check-up, no matter how 
well you may feel. 


“DAY-TO-DAY” POLICY...See your doctor 
immediately at the first sign of any one of the 
seven danger signals that may mean cancer (1) 
Any sore that does not heal (2) A lump or thickening 
in the breast or elsewhere (3) Unusual bleeding or 
discharge (4) Any change in a wart or a mole 


(5) Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallow- 
ing (6) Persistent hoarseness or cough, and (7) Any 
change in normal bowel habits. 

Many cancers can be cured, but only if properly 
treated before they have begun to spread or 
“colonize” in other parts of the body. 

For more information, call the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you or write to “Cancer” 
in care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 








MUSIC OVER THE POCONOS 


* ANNUAL *& 


Jamument Chamber Music Fostwal 


Five Concerts by the 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


and the NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of Philadelphia 


cen 


THURSDAY EVENING . . . JUNE 23 — 9:00 P.M. 
String Quartet, Opus 74, No. 3 "The "Rider" : ; ‘ : : ‘ ; : : : . HAYDON 
String Quartet, No. 6. - ; - ; ; ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ . VILLA-LOBOS 
Piano Quintet in A, Opus 8! . ; : : ‘ : : ; : . . DVORAK 
with MARTHA MASSENA, Pianist 


FRIDAY EVENING . . . JUNE 24 — 9:00 P.M. 
String Quartet in E Flat . : ; : : . ; 5 ; . DITTERSDORF 
Tamiment Award Quartet for 1955 . ; = : ‘ ; ; . ; ‘ ‘TO BE ANNOUNCED 
Septet, Opus 20 . ; ; ; " . x : x ; : ; BEETHOVEN 
with GUIDO MECOLI, Clarinet—SOL SCHOENBACH, Bassoon— 
WARD FEARN, French Horn—WILFRED BATCHELDER, Bass 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON ... JUNE 25 — 2:00 P.M. 


String Quartet in B flat, “The Hunt" . : ; ; ‘ i é : . MOZART 
String Quartet in D minor, "Death and the Maiden” ‘ . ; : 5 ; ; . SCHUBERT 


SATURDAY EVENING . . . JUNE 25 — 9:00 P.M. 


THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
SAM MORGENSTERN, Conductor 
Suite in A . . 5 : ‘ : ‘ : r A : - SCARLATTI 
Concert Pieces for Cello . : ‘ , : ‘ ; 2 ‘ r = : . . COUPERIN 
ORLANDO COLE, Soloist 
Concerto in D minor for two Violins . ‘ a . . J. S$. BACH 
JASCHA BRODSKY ond ENRIQUE SERRATOS, "Soloists 
La Oracion del Torero . . s ‘. . TURINO 
Overture on Jewish Themes . ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ : : i : ; 5 .  PROKOVIEFF 
Introduction and Allegro . . “ ‘i : 5 ; ; ‘ ; : < ; : : ELGAR 


SUNDAY MORNING .. . JUNE 26 —11:00 A.M. 


String Quartet in D, Opus I! . ; a ; : ; : TSCHAIKOWSKY 
Quartet for Piano and Strings in S minor, Opus 25 ‘ . ‘ ; ; . BRAHMS 
with VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Pianist 


A cultural project sponsored by ... TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos 
TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and travel information. 
TAMIMENT «¢ 7 EAST 15th STREET © © © NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © © © Algonquin 5-7333 














